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“Stolen irom ihe’ piiiture 


* of es Sari : , OF ‘Sunday evening the 18thinst. a | 
bre rowy MARE, with a switch tail, well pro- 


. “portioned, igh and lofty carriage, speedy traveller, 15 
high, Set alced vale at $100; and also 
Stolen at the an out house on the farm, 

a new saddle, pads faced with Leopard skin. 
‘Whoever will return said Mare and saddle, shall re- 
ceive the reward of' $10, and for the ecm Horse and 


saddle, $25. 
Corinth, ce wet 2 20, 1888.” 


PRICE CURRENT ON HORSE THIEVES, 18 33:: 
AN OLD TIME HANDBILL 


Price, 50 (ents 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION for COLLECTORS & AMATEURS 
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These Proof Specimens The Furniture illustrated 


of old Sandwich Glass is but one remove from 
are from a distinctive its original ownership. 
collection. Authenticity and condi- 
Correspondence concern- tion of preservation, are 
ing them is invited. both assured. 


*¢ ¢ F&F FF 
Py fy Hicu Boy 
(1720-40) 
Bonnet Top 
Scroll Skirt 


Sun-burst 
carving 





In writing " . SHERATON 
concerning the ke SS Seah DRESSER 
Glass please in- . (1790-1800) 
dicate by num- Satinwood and 
ber. = Mahogany front 





The Village Green Shop 


GRACE S. WHITTEMORE 


59 Soury Main St. Ipswicu, Mass. 



































KOOPMAN 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
THE LEADING ANTIQUE HOUSE OF 


BOSTON 











\ tae SySSENTIAL to distinéion 

a ey in any collection of an- 
JB tiques is the evidence of 
VHwEG discriminating selection 
wih relerenee to eStablished require- 
ments. 

<The possession of what is worth 
while is increasingly recognized as 
quite as important as the possession 
of what is merely authentic. 

To offer its clients adequate 
choice among superior examples has 
for two generations been the policy 
of Koopman. 


















18 BEACON Street 


BosTon Telephone, Haymarket 632 MassacCHUSETTS 














Antiques make the most individual Christmas and wedding presents. 



















Early 


cA merican 
Sheraton 





Antiques 


from the Middle West 
and South 
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Distinctive pieces Unrestored con- 
F’ th J; dition. Fluted 

é Jj Caney cornice, dentil 
Masters edge and original 






ornaments. 
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PRICE ON 
APPLICATION 


Georce WM. ‘Rernogps 


1742 M Street, N. W., WasuinctTon, D. C. 







J. P. Zimmerman € Sons 


“ESTABLISHED 1877 







Dealers in Antiques 


Cabinet Makers :: Finishers :: Carvers :: Upholsterers 


1013 Marin Street Cincinnati, OuIo 






Antiques ecArt TREASURES 










DorROTHY O. SCHUBART 
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INCORPORATED 
[THE old original “banjo” clocks, 145 FirrH AVENUE 
made by the famous Willards of 
Roxbury, are now revived in excel- PELHAM, N.Y. 
lent modern reproductions. Illustra- 
tion shows excellent example of repro- Telephones 
duétion of this historic type of clock, PELHAM 2002 PELHAM 4808 
prized for accurate timekeeping and ¥ 






beautiful Colonial appearance. 
+ 
INEST Waltham weight-driven 
movements—hand-finished cases, 
either plain mahogany or mahogany 
inlaid with tulip wood or dull gold 
leaf. Top ornament either gold eagle 
or Colonial brass spire. 
“ 


Regular Size Banjo (locks 







Early American Antiques 






A Cobbler’s Candlestand 
A Cobbler’s Bench 
Fifty-four pieces of Gold and 











Prices, $50 to $100 White Spode China 
Miniature Banjo Crocks ¥ 
New Haven - - $13.50 u , ” 
Wa.tHaM - - $40 and ss “A Good Antique Is -A Good Investment! 
é 


(Half an hour from New York City by motor or via the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad will bring you in touch with a large 
colleétion of the best examples of authentic early American antiques at 
reasonable prices.) 
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@ 
Fewelers for over 100 years 
24 WinTER St., Boston 














Keep your copies of ANTIQUES permanently. Have them bound. 





























10 minutes from Liverpool 
20 minutes from Chester 


Ro 


BOUT fifty oak 
chests in stock, 
from a 14th century 
iron bound church 
chest to the plain 
plank coffers of the 
16th century, and 
the carved ones of 
the 18th. 

A very large col- 
lection of plain and 
cut Waterford and 
English Glass, and 
some very nice pieces 
of coloured Bristol 
and Nailsea Glass. 


In decanters, finger bowls, water jugs, tumblers, and 
beautiful cut glass dishes for fruit, etc. 
MAGNIFICENT Barr, Flight and Barr, Worcester, tea service, decorated with landscapes, and a beautiful 
set of mantel ornaments by the same makers, comprising three vases and two candlesticks, painted with 
views in North Wales and Ireland. 


A 
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CK FERRY * CHESHIRE * England 





cA Ship Model: collector’s example 
Innocent of modern repair or restoration. Sails of painted 
tin. 

cA (andlestand of four candle power 


Adjustable by friction spring. A most unusual example of 
an early lighting device. 


cA Tambour Secretary Desk 


Only the handles renewed. Otherwise completely original. 


Glass, Fine China, Metal Wares, Chairs (odd and in sets), Chintzes and Wall Papers 


EDITH RAND? ANTIQUES 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 
Telephone, ENpicotrT 858 161 West 72D Street, NEw York 



















Telephone: Rock Ferry 198 
Telegrams: ANTIQUES, BIRKENHEAD 


J. CORKILL 


(Council Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) 

















LARGE Stock 

of Wheel-back 
Windsor arm chairs, 
rush seated chairs, 
and the better qual- 
ity chairs in mahoga- 
ny of theChippendale 
and Sheraton Peri- 
ods. About 500 chairs 
in stock. 

A fine range of 
Dining and Card 
Tables of the Phyfe 
period, on claw legs 
and brass castors. 

Beautiful Sheraton 
and Hepplewhite Mahogany Sideboards, from 5 to 


10 feet. 


A Very Fine AnD Rare James Ist Pertop Oak CHEST 
IN ORIGINAL CONDITION 





“tt 59} 


A list of over 100 books suitable for presents to antique lovers—send ten cents for it. 














BURNHAM’S CHATS with COLLECTORS 





XIL—HOUSE FURNISHING TIME 


1. (ause and Effect 


ProsaBLy the reason so much is said of 
fall House-Furnishings is that, after people 
have been away all summer, they come 
home with a fresh eye, which sees the old 
place about as it really is. 

Before that, living all winter with their 
earlier mistakes and their later need for 
replacements, they had become used to 
them. 

At that stage of affairs, they took a needed 
vacation, filled up with new ideas, got a 
fresh batch of enthusiasms, and acquired an 
advanced set of Standards. Result: a jolt at 
homecoming, followed by marked activity 
in the field of redecorating and refurnishing. 


2. First Aid 


Pernaps it is the floor that troubles. 
Most floors require color and pattern in their 
coverings, yet equally require combinations of 
restful softness. In the majority of American 
homes this requirement is best met by the use 
of Hooked Rugs. Among these the range of 
patterns and the capabilities of color are 
infinite. 

I have devoted years to the study and the 
collecting of Hooked Rugs. I buy them, make 
them, repair them. I carry enough on hand so 
that I can guarantee, almost at a moment's 
notice, to meet the need of any householder, 
dealer, architect or professional decorator who 
has a difficult rug problem to solve. 

From all these classes of persons I invite 
correspondence, or, better, a personal visit. 


3- Your Own Making 


Because I believe in Hooked Rugs and 
believe, too, that the art of making them 


offers pleasant and profitable occupation, 
I have recently undertaken to provide 
Stamped patterns, working frames, hooks, 
materials and complete directions for their 
use in producing rugs. 

These are procurable from many dealers, 
Or they may be obtained from me dire. 

Those who wish to make their own Rugs, 
teach others to make them, or serve as distribut- 
ing agents for patterns and. supplies, should 
communicate with me. 


4. An Alternative 


Braided Rugs may be less expensive than 
Hooked Rugs. They may be made to order in 
any size and color, and their round or oval 
form offers pleasing variety among rectangu- 
lar rugs. Braided Rugs are effective alone, or 
with Hooked Rugs. To my already extensive 
Rug Industry I have recently added a 
department for producing Braided Rugs. 

Correspondence concerning supplying these 
for individual domestic use, or in quantity for 
retail distribution, is invited. 


5. (Complete Satisfaction 
I Hap To make my establishment famous 
for Rugs because it was already famous for 
its Antique Furniture and Bric-a-Brac. Among 
rooms full of fine old furniture of all periods, 
from Pilgrim Days to the Age of Duncan 
Phyfe, there is ample opportunity for careful 
selection of what is precisely suitable. 
Pewter, brass, iron, odd items of old house- 
hold utensils, early pottery, china ware and 
glass,—all are here. 3 
If House Furnishing Time means a trip to 
Burnham’ s, it is an event to be looked forward 
to with pleasant anticipation. | 





From Boston to BurNHAm’s, an Hour’s Ride by Train or Motor 





R. W. BURNHAM, IPswico, MassacHuseETTS 


TELEPHONE, 109 Ipswicu 


At Thanksgiving why not drink cider from pewter tankards and pour it from an earthen jug. 





























A genial subscriber, in renew- 
ing his subscription recently, 
remarked that he wished there 
might be life memberships in 
ANTIQUES. 

The implication of his peren- 
nial interest in the magazine 
was gratifying; but still more 
so was the suggestion carried 
by the use of that word 


membership. ; 


ANTIQUES iS in constant 
receipt of other letters, which 
similarly connote the existence 
of a genuinely personalized 
relationship between the maga- 
zine and its readers. They are 
a constant source of encourage- 
ment and stimulation. 


é 
Antiques began its career 
with a very definite sense of 
obligation to the public and 
to its own ideals of what a 
magazine in its field should 
strive to be. 


Published Monthly at 683 ATLANTIC 
Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
Telephone, Beach 5121 _ 
SusscripTION Rate, $4.00 ror ONE 
Year, PRICE FOR A SINGLE Copy 
50 Cents 


A request for change of address should 
be received at least two weeks before the 
date y eer with which it is to take ef- 
fect. Duplicate copies may not be sent 
to replace those undelivered through fail- 
ure to send such advance notice. 
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Published by Antiques, Incorporated 
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Paper, press 
work—all the items of the 
magazine’s make-up—are more 
costly than the bare require- 
ments of “putting it over” 
necessitate. Yet, if they were 
cheapened, something very 
vital to ANTIQUES would be 
destroyed—its self. respect. 


é 


From the _ beginning, 
ANTIQUEs has been an extraor- 
dinary publishing success. As 
yet, however, it has shown no 
commercial profit; for that 
aspect of the enterprise has 
been subordinated to other 
considerations. 


Perhaps that is one reason 
why the magazine’s readers 
are to be viewed as a group 
of members rather than as 


subscribers. 
‘ 


Copies of ANTIQUES are mailed on the 
30th of the month preceding the date of 
issue. ag a regarding non-receipt 
of copies should be entered by the 10th 
of the month in which the issue appears. 
therwise replacement copies will not be 
sent. 
Entered as second-class matter Dec. 6, 
1921, at the pg ow at Boston, Mass., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
Copyright, 1923, by Freperick E. At- 
woop, Treasurer of ANTIQUES, Incor- 
porated. 


Lonc IsLanp’s FaMous ANTIQUE SHOP 


ANNOUNCES A COLLECTION OF . 


Early American Furnishings 


OF ESPECIAL INTEREST 
ay hd 


Sea Cuests and Pennsylvania Dutch decorated Very early Cuitp’s Hicu Cuarr, and the wonder- 
ful old cradle that Jonathan Edwards was 


chests. 


Early Curry Mapte Sroot with ball feet. 
Curty Mapte Hicupsoy, very fine. 

Curry Mapte Hicu Cuest or Drawers. 
TurnepD Frame Desk with Stretchers. 


Very early PEwTER Dresser with cut-out over- 
hang, and fine old American Pewter to put on it. 


Hancinc Cupsoarb, also shelves. 


rocked in. 


Hutcu TaBes, TAVERN TaBLes, large and small, 


over 20 of them. 


LADDER-BACK Cuairs, the old ones. 


GaTELEG TaBLe, Betry Lamps on standards, 
Sconces, Pipe Box, Spice Boxes, quaint OLD 
Lanterns, HincEs, Locks, etc., etc. 


The longer you delay in coming to see this collection the more you lose out. 


Tuere 1s A Goop List Out ror Tu1s Monrtu. 


Katharine Willis, 272 Aside Avenue, Famaica, Cong Island 


Twenty minutes from Broadway, via Pennsylvania Station 


A Christmas present every month: A year’s subscription to ANTIQUES. 


Senp For Ir. 













































FotpinGc TABLe (/ast third of 17th century) 
Oak frame and top. 
Turnings, and gate, of maple. 
Height, 27% inches; diameter of top, 36 inches. 
The lower illustration shows the table from the rear, with 
leaf folded back and supported by the gate. 
Owned by George B. Furness. 
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Unlume IV s 


The Editor's Attic 


The (over 


HEN David Poor, of Corinth, Vermont, found 
W that his brown mare had been stolen from the 
Y pasture, he organized no posse and led no 
lynching expedition in search of the horse thief. That sort 
of thing was, or was to be, a feature of cruder communities 
removed from the civilized belief that the printing press 
is mightier than the noose as an agency of ethical in- 
struction. David hied him to the printer’s, where he had 
the satisfaction of composing a handbill announcing his 
loss and offering a reward for its retrieval. That he was 
not unmindful of the possible satisfactions of vengeance 
is indicated by the fact that, whereas his valuation of the 
service to be rendered in returning a useful horse and 
saddle was but $10, he. was ready to add $15 for an en- 
tirely useless thief. 


A (Chronology of Type 


Ir someone would collect dated examples, such as this, 
of American typography, he would possess a series of 
possible helpfulness in fixing the period of various inscribed 
but undated items. In this 1833 broadside it is worth while 
to observe the extreme contrast between the light and the 
shaded elements of the letters. Though here exaggerated, 
such contrast is a characteristic of the types designed dur- 
ing the so-called Empire period of the nineteenth century. 
They, like furniture and all decorative adornments of the 
time, underwent a transformation which the taste of the 
day looked upon as constituting a close approach to 
the habit of ancient Rome. Oddly enough, in this pompous 
and self-conscious return to classicism there was far less 
: of truly classic feeling than in the more spontaneous and 
| graceful productions of the preceding century. This is quite 
as evident in the typography of the two centuries as it is in 
other things. The letters cut by Caslon bear closer resem- 
blance, in both form and spirit, to the splendid inscrip- 
tional letters of imperial antiquity than do those designed 
by Bodoni and his disciples.* 


*Whoso is interested in matters typographical should possess himself of the 
two volumes, Printing Types, written by Daniel Berkeley Updike. 














The Frontispiece 





THE teachings of experience lead to caution in declaring 
any piece of human handiwork to be unique. The discovery 
and publication of one unusual example quite frequently 
leads to the discovery of others—sometimes fully as inter- 
esting, sometimes rather more so—until a recognisable 
class has been established. where previously grew an ap- 
parently lone specimen. This, of course, is as it should be. 
In the long run, most works of art, like most human beings, 
are better off for possessing established family affiliations. 
Yet there are brilliant exceptions to the rule. Such an ex- 
ception the table shown in this month’s frontispiece may 
prove to be. 

In so far as information is available, no table quite like 
this one has hitherto been published, and, apparently, no 
table quite like it is known even among the wiser wise-acres. 
The various elements whereof it is constituted are, how- 
ever, perfectly familiar; only their method of assemblage 
is unusual. To all appearances the piece was built to har- 
monize with a press, or court, cupboard. Its major turnings, 
indeed, might, if somewhat enlarged, serve as the supports 
of some such structure.* The application of drops and 
bosses and the form of the edge moulding of the lower 
shelf are all such as recall late seventeenth century chest 
and cupboard decoration. They serve sufficiently to date 
the table within the same period. 

As will be observed from the two pictures shown, the 
table top consists of two virtually semi-circular leaves, one 
of which folds over the other after the manner of the leaves 
of card tables which have come down to us so numerously 
from the following century. In the present instance the two 
original binges, each with a curious extension device, re- 
main to bear witness to the care which was exercised to 
assure a well-fitting easily adjusted top. 

Originally a drawer must have graced the table front. 
But it has long since given way to the fixed section of apron 
observable inthe illustration, and quite evidently of a differ- 
~ *Wallace Nutting cites dimensions of various court cupboard turnings as 
follows: Parmenter cupboard 20% x 4 inches; Prince Howes cupboard 1734 x 
47% inches; Conneéticut cupboard 15}4 x 344 inches. The turnings which con- 
stitute the legs of this table are 1114 x 3% inches. This implies that they were 


made in reduced proportion for their present use. The table, in fact, offers a 
more coherent design in actuality than in the photograph. 
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ent material from the oak of the top and frame. Probably it 
is of maple, which appears to be the wood of the major 
turnings and of the extension gate. Exact identification is 
rendered difficult by the fact that at some time in its his- 
tory the frame was daubed with red and brown paint in imi- 
tation of a rosewood finish, while the top was generously 
marbled with black and white. To this same desire for 
improvement may reasonably be attributed the slicing in 
two of the feet for the better insertion of casters, which have, 
in due course, again been removed. In view, however, of 
what might have happened the table has fared extremely 
well at the hands of successive generations. If it has some- 
what suffered, it has nevertheless triumphed. 

Diligent examination of published examples of court or 
press cupboards has failed to reveal any turnings, whether 
of supports or of drops, which offer an exact counterpart of 
those exhibited by this odd little table. That such a cup- 
board once existed, however, seems well a warranted as- 
sumption. It is not impossible that it still exists. 

But how explain the rarity of this piece? Its size and its 
shape are convenient. It isdecorative, inasomewhatlumber- 
ing manner, and its stylistic appropriateness is beyond per- 
adventure. It is hazardous to offer an opinion. Can it be, 
however, that, in some curious way, tables with folding tops 
have always been associated with gaming? If so, the search 
for explanations of the scarcity of that genus in the Puritan 
colonies need proceed no further. We may only wonder 
that even one example thus tainted with the suggestion of 
sin should have survived to the profane, but appreciative, 
present. This, however, is merely a wild guess, not a de- 
liberate judgment. Someone, no doubt, will have a sounder 
notion to express. 

Just where the table was made is not known; neither has 
any careful search been made for the genealogy of its own- 
ership. It wasdiscovered, not long since, in the neighborhood 
of Ipswich, Massachusetts, and is now the property of 
George B. Furness, of Douglaston, Long Island. 


Mute, Inglorious Makers 


Earty American cabinet makers were not unduly hesi- 
tant to advertise. Their announcement cards occupy no 
inconsiderable space in local newspapers. Yet the marking 
of their products with their own names as manufacturers 
appears to have been a custom more honored in the breach 
than in the observance. 

Why, for example, did Nicholas Disbrowe affirm on 
one of his chests that it was “cutt and joyned” by him, 
and omit such mention on all the others? Mrs. Loring, at 
Wayland, not long since owned a late eighteenth or early 
nineteenth century sideboard, the bottom of one of whose 
drawers bore pencilled inscription as follows:— 

This sidboard made at (St) Albans in the 
Stait of Vermont by (Lewis) Beals. 
Except for this bit of self-recognition, Beals appears to 
have been quite anonymous. Yet the sideboard proclaims 
him a highly capable workman. Who can tell more con- 
cerning him? 

The use of printed labels seems to have been almost as 
sporadic and unsystematic as the custom of applying an 
autographic legend. Doubtless many such labels were 












SewinG TABLE (¢. 1825) 
Interesting chiefly for the label of its maker, Samuel Gardiner of Geneseo,N.Y, 
scrubbed off in days of frenzied house cleaning; some 
naturally fell off, and some were destroyed in the course 
of various repairings. Within a few months a tragic tale 
has come to the Attic of a labeled mirror-back whose 
evident excellence as kindling wood led to its use in that 
capacity by a shop apprentice. Now the mirror has a new 
back, but no label. 
Still, allowing for all the risks and misadventures of 
time, it seems fair to assume that, if labeling had beena 
frequent custom, many more evidences of it would have 
survived. Its very infrequency lends even to commonplace 
pieces which carry their maker’s mark a little more than 
passing interest. A case in point is furnished by the ac- 
companying illustration of a small sewing table, which 
J. F. Cahill forwards to the Attic from New York State. 
What may be called the Duncan Phyfe influence is ap- 
parent enough in the carving of the legs, in the pear shaped 
feet, and in the treatment of the two drop leaves. The re- 
fined elegance which characterized Phyfe’s work at its 
best is here quite lacking. The shadow—not the substance 
—of his style is just sufficiently in evidence to justify a 
date not far from 1825. 
The table is constructed of cherry and mahogany. 
Within one of its drawers is pasted a label which reads:— 


CABINET FURNITURE 
IN ALL ITS VARIETY 
Made and sold by 
SAMUEL GARDINER 
Geneseo, N. Y. 
(Iwo doors south of E. Hill’s drug store) 

Of Samuel Gardiner—his training and output—Mr. 
Cahill is not informed. But the records of Geneseo must con- 
tain some tributes to his character and accomplishment. 


“Personalities 





ArtuuR Haypew, who, under the pseudonym of Autoly- 
cos, contributes each month the pages of Antiques Abroad, 
tellsusthat he hasin process of writing an exhaustive treatise 
on Spode china. He will, therefore, appreciate communica- 
tions from those American collectors who have in their pos- 
session important and interesting marked examples of this 
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ware. Mr. Hayden will be remembered as the author, 
among other books, of Chats on English China, and of the 
eat work on Royal Copenhagen Porcelain, previously re- 
newed in these pages. He may be communicated with in 
care of ANTIQUES. 

John Spargo, since he is internationally known as writer 
and lecturer on social and economic subjects, is less familiar 
in the genial guise of resident of Old Bennington, Vermont, 
and expert student of the earthenware which has been made 
famous by association with that historic community. 

Henry R. Armstrong, a new contributor, is a resident of 
Hartford. Herbert Cescinsky, while now for the first time 
appearing in ANTIQUES, calls for no particulars of introduc- 
tion. In the field of historic furniture and woodworking his 
authority is recognised. 

Alice Van Leer Carrick’s reappearance after a half 
year’s absence abroad will be welcomed. Leonard H. Bur- 
bank, is already familiar to readers of ANTIQUES through 
his articles on Reed Stitch and on Hooked Rugs. George H. 
Sargent writes that he has been busily engaged in conduét- 
ing an electric light line to the New Hampshire hill top 
where he resides. In contemplation of completing the job 
in the near future, he is preparing an article on Thanksgiving 
Proclamations for the November issue of ANTIQUES. 


«Maine “Parson: New York Governor 


An interesting comparison is offered by the accom- 
panying illustrations of two official chairs, both of which 
may be classed in the category of Windsors. The first, for 
whose picture ANTIQUES is indebted to an unknown friend, 
came from Machias, Maine, where it belonged to the local 
church parish. A brass plate on the back states that it was 

‘used by the Reverend Marshfield Steele, who was pastor 

there from 1800 to 1831. Just how closely this fixes the 
date of the chair’s making is anybody’s guess. The piece 
is, however, an unusually beautiful example of that rare 
type, the light writing-arm Windsor. 

The second example, once known as the “chair of state,” 





. 














taste. 


Two Winpsor CHairs 


The first, alight writing- 
arm Windsor, hails, _ ap- 
parently, from Maine, and f 
may date from the latter 
end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The second, made 
about 1824, for the Gover- 
nor of New York, illustrates 
a considerable shift in 





was made for and under the direction of De Witt Clinton, 
during his second term as Governor of New. York (1824). 
It is now in possession of the New York State Museum, 
through the courtesy of whose director, John M. Clark, 
its picture and history come to the Attic. Governor Clin- 
ton will be remembered largely as patron saint of the Erie 
Canal, some of whose architectural features he may have 
had in mind when laying down specifications for this 
chair. The latter is, however, best characterized as con- 
stituting a not entirely happy blending of Windsor and 
fancy Sheraton motives. Simple days those, when the 
Governor of the Empire State found dignity and satis- 
faction in such enthronement. It was in a slightly later 
period of reaching for greater and more impressive gran- 
deur that the fringe about the writing arm was added. 


‘Dr. F. Malton Coburn 


Few individuals were better known to the fraternity of 
collectors than was Dr. J. Milton Coburn, who died Sun- 
day, August 12, at his home in South Norwalk, Conneé¢ti- 
cut. Dr. Coburn was a native of Pittsfield, New Hamp- 
shire, a graduate of Boston University, and, for many years 
prior to his death, had been a resident of South Norwalk. 

He was an astute as well as enthusiastic collector,—one 
of those masters in the art of finding rare things who 
seems to be guided by a kind of occult vision. Specializ- 
ing as he did in things early American, he thus brought 
together a group of examples among which are to be 
numbered many items of exceptional excellence in terms 
both of scarcity and of intrinsic quality. 

As an active officer of the Fairfield County Antiquarian 
Society, Dr. Coburn rendered considerable aid to the cause 
of local historical research. But he will be best remembered 
as the genial Dean of the collectors in his territory. Very 
human, approachable, rich in wisdom, abounding in amus- 
ing anecdote, ready to play a sly joke on pride of knowl- 
edge, quite as ready to accept the turning of the tables 
upon himself, he was a lovable and widely loved character. 
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The Fentons—Pioneer American Potters 


By Joun Sparco 


—— 


TIilustrations, except as noted, from the author’s collection 


student of its history, is familiar with the name of 

Christopher Webber Fenton and with some, at 
least, of the interesting products of the Bennington potter- 
ies with which he was associated. Surprisingly little is 
known about Fenton, however. The meagre accounts given 
by Barber and Pitkin, upon which all other writers have 
relied, are at least ninety per cent wrong—a mere hodge- 
podge of misinformation, 
guesswork and mistaken in- 
ference. Correction of this 
must be left to some future 
occasion. 

What has not been made 
known heretofore, and is 
here published for the first 
time, is the fact that Chris- 
topher Webber Fenton, the 
Bennington potter, was one 
of a family of pioneer Amer- 
ican potters, — identified 
with some potteries estab- 
lished in Vermont in the 
first decade of the nine- 
teenth century and long ago 
forgotten. The brief ac- 
count here given of these 
men will measurably fill a 
gap in our ceramic history. 

On the tax-list of the 
town of Woburn, Massa- 
chusetts, for the years 1688 
to 1691, both inclusive, ap- 
pears the name of one 
Robert Fenton. It does not 
appear after 1691, either on 
the tax-list or in any other 
public record that I have 
been able to discover. In 
1694 a Robert Fenton appears in Windham (later called 
Mansfield), Connecticut. Presumably this is the same man 
who had resided at Woburn some years previously. Of this 
Robert Fenton of Windham (Mansfield), Connecticut, we 
know that he was a carpenter by trade, that he was evi- 
dently a man highly respected, though of no considerable 
property, and that he held several important town offices. 
We know also that he had eight children. His seventh 
child, a son, was born at Windham (Mansfield), in 1710, 
and was named Ebenezer. This Ebenezer Fenton had fif- 
teen children by two wives. His eldest son by his first wife 
was Jonathan, born in 1740. 

This Jonathan Fenton married, in 1762, Mary Cary, a 
young widow. In 1779, at Mansfield, he enlisted for a term 
of two years’ service in the Revolutionary War. Jonathan 
and Mary Cary Fenton had six children—three sons and 


side collector of American pottery, and every 





Fig. 1 — STONEWARE Jar ( first quarter nineteenth century) 
Marked 7. Fenton, East Dorset. Owned by Harold G. Rugg. 


three daughters. The second son, born July 18, 1766, was 
named Jonathan after his father; the third son, who was 
the fourth child,’ born September 4, 1771, was named 
Richard Webber. Both these sons became potters, pioneers 
in the industry of Vermont. 

I do not know where Jonathan Fenton, Junior, learned 
the potter’s trade. What I do know is that he was a pra@i. 
cal potter, and a good one; that he established a small 
stoneware pottery at East 
Dorset, Vermont, quiteearly 
in the nineteenth century; 
that marked specimens of 
his work have survived to 
bear witness to his excellent 
craftsmanship (Fig. 7); that 
he was the father of at least 
two potters, one of them be- 
ing Christopher Webber 
Fenton, of United States 
pottery fame. After much 


I have been able—thanks 
to the assistance of Mr, 
Herbert Williams Denio, 
Librarian of the Vermont 
Historical Society, to get 
the dates of the birth of his 
eight children, with the 
place of their registration. 
This list enables me to trace 
the wanderings of this early 
Connecticut potter, and also 


of his arrival and settle- 
ment at East Dorset, Ver- 
mont. 

One child was born at 
New Haven, Conneéticut, 
in 1793; a second at Boston, 
Massachusetts, in 1794; another at Boston, in 1796; a 
fourth at Walpole, New Hampshire, in 1797; a fifth at 
Windsor, Conneéticut, in 1799. The sixth child was born 
at Dorset, Vermont, November 1, 1801; the seventh in 
1804, and the eighth—Christopher Webber Fenton—in 
1806. Now, the United States Census for Vermont, taken 
in 1800, shows that there was no head of a family named 
Fenton in Dorset when that census was taken. Jonathan 
Fenton and his family must, therefore, have settled there 
either toward the end of 1800 or some time in 1801 prior 
to the birth of the sixth child, which event took place on 
November 1, as above noted. 

Referring to Christopher Webber Fenton, Pitkin* says 
that he learned his trade ‘“‘at a red earthenware pottery at 
Dorset, Vermont.” As a matter of fact, this pottery pro 

*Early American Folk Pottery, Albert H. Pitkin, Hartford, 1917. 
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Fig. 2— SToNEWARE Jar (7826-1834) 
Roughly decorated with cobalt blue. Salt glazed, and marked R. L. Fenton & 
Co., East Dorset. 


duced stoneware of a good quality as well as red earthen- 
ware. From the records of deeds in the office of the Town 
Clerk of Dorset I have been able to identify the site of the 
pottery with absolute certainty, but not to determine 
when the industry was started. 

Upon this site, at East Dorset, I have dug up many 
fragments of red earthenware, “slip” covered on the in- 
side; red earthenware, lead glazed; light stoneware, salt 
glazed; stoneware of the same quality, slip covered; and 
some with colored ornamentation. Some excellent stone- 
ware jars of good color and shape bear the impressed 
mark “J. Fenton, East Dorset, Vt.,” showing that Pitkin 
was (as usual) in error. 

Richard L. Fenton, fourth child and eldest son of Jona- 
than, was also a potter. We may assume that he learned 
his trade under his father at East Dorset. That, however, 
is conjecture. We know that he was working as a potter at 
Bennington in 1828, when he was thirty-one years old. He 
was then employed by Judge Luman Norton, who, at that 
time, was carrying on the pottery established in 1793 by 
his father, Captain John Norton. Richard L. Fenton, it is 
interesting to note, was one of those summoned for assist- 
ance when Captain Norton was stricken. From the diary 
of one of the neighbors, now in possession of the Benning- 
ton Battle Monument and Historical Association, we learn 
that he was one of those who assisted in “laying out the 
corpse” of the old Captain. In the records of the time there 
are references to this R. L. Fenton-as a delinquent tax- 





payer, and the Vermont Gazette, of September 16, 1828, 
contains an advertisement signed by him relating to a 
strayed bull. From the diary above referred to, we find that 
he moved his family back to Dorset in March, 1830. 

In the land records of the town of Dorset, there is a 
deed from Jonathan Fenton to Richard L. Fenton, dated 
December g, 1826, conveying to the latter “one-half acre 
more or less,” one-half of a water privilege “together with 
one-half of a potter’s factory.” It would be interesting to 
know whether the pieces of stoneware impressed with the 
marks: “‘R. L. Fenton, East Dorset,” and “R. L. Fenton 
& Co., East Dorset” (Fig. 2), were made before 1828, 
when we find him at Bennington in the employ of Luman 
Norton. That would indicate that he had given up the 
pottery at East Dorset before 1828. It is not clear why, 
owning a half interest in a pottery at East Dorset, he 
should have been working as a journeyman potter for Nor- 
ton at Bennington. There are, however, various possible 
explanations. He may have been held in Bennington by a 
lease entered into before he had acquired the half share 
of his father’s pottery. It may be that his brother, Chris- 
topher Webber Fenton, was working with his father and 
that the little pottery could not support more. Or it may 
have been profitable for him to work at Bennington for a 
few years in order to obtain additional capital. I have not 
been able to find out when the East Dorset pottery 
stopped. Richard L. Fenton moved his family back to 
Dorset in 1830, continued to work for Luman Norton as 
journeyman until some time in 1831, and died in July, 
1834. The pieces of stoneware bearing his name may have 
been made between 1826, when he acquired the half in- 
terest of the pottery, and 1828, when we find him working 
in the Bennington pottery for Luman Norton. Certainly 
they must have been made before July, 1834. I am in- 
c'ined to think that, for some time after 1826, Jonathan 
Fenton and his son acted as partners, and that the mark 
“Fenton & Son,” or “J: Fenton & Son” was used for a 
while. I have not yet found pieces so marked, but have 
heard of such. Pieces marked “R. L. Fenton & Co., East 
Dorset,” raise the question of the partnership covered by 
the ““Co.”’ While positive evidence is lacking, I am inclined 





Fig. 3 — BENNINGTON STONEWARE (7845-7847) ; 
The jug is marked Norton & Fenton, Bennington. The jar, undecorated, is 
marked Norton and Fenton, East Bennington, Vt. The difference in nomen- 
clature means nothing. Both names were in simultaneous use for the same 
village. 
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Fig. 4 — RocK1nGHAMWARE Pircuers (7845-1847) 
Made by Norton and Fenton in Bennington. “Rockingham,” it will be re- 
membered, is a term rather widely applied to mottled brown glazes. 


to believe that these pieces were made between 1831 and 
1834—that is, between the time when R. L. Fenton re- 
turned to Dorset from Bennington and his death; and 
that the ‘‘Co.” refers to his younger brother, Christopher 
Webber Fenton. To the mark, “R. L. Fenton, East Dor- 
set,’ I should ascribe a somewhat earlier date. That 
Richard L. Fenton was a competent potter the surviving 
specimens of his work prove. 

Christopher Webber Fenton, the youngest of the eight 
children of Jonathan Fenton, was born at Dorset, January 
30, 1806. Pitkin suggests the possibility that he may have 
worked for Captain John Norton at Bennington, but inti- 
mates h’s doubt of it. He says that, “From the dates and 
ages given in the Norton Family Records, it is safe to 
assume that Mr. Fenton first associated himself with Mr. 
Luman Norton.” Unpleasant as it is to criticise Pitkin’s 
book, knowing as I do the circumstances in which it was 
written and published, it is necessary to state that there 
are no known “Norton Family Records” which give the 
least foundation for the belief that Christopher Webber 
Fenton “first associated himself with Mr. Luman Nor- 
ton”; nor is there any other scrap of evidence to support 
that assumption. On the contrary, the “Norton Family 
Records’”—in so far as they bear upon the matter at all— 
indicate that there was no such association. The first busi- 
ness association of C. W. Fenton with the Norton pottery 
began in January. 1845 (after Luman Norton had retired 
from the business), when Fenton joined his brother-in-law, 
Julius Norton, son of Luman, in a partnership which 
lasted only to June, 1847. It is not unlikely that Fenton 
had been employed at the Norton pottery for some years 
before he became a member of the firm. 

Christopher Webber Fenton married, on October 29, 
1832, Louisa, eldest daughter of Luman Norton. He was 
described in the records as a “Merchant,” which would 
seem to show that he was not at that time following the 
potter’s trade. In 1842 we find him residing at Bennington 
and petitioning for the benefit of the Bankrupt Act, asking 
to be declared a bankrupt. In his petition he describes 
himself as a “laborer.”’ His connection with the Benning- 
ton potteries as member of the firm could not have existed 
then. There is posit ve evidence that it began in 1845 
with the partnership between him and Julius Norton. 

Although Pitkin makes him out to have been “‘a practi- 
cal potter, of extraordinary skill, well-nigh a genius at his 
trade, artistic in his tastes, a naturalist, something of a 


— 


chemist, a profound student,” the simple truth is that he 
was in nowise distinguished as a practical potter. Neither 
is there the slightest evidence that he was “‘a naturalist.” 
a “profound student,” or anything of a chemist. All that 
Pitkin evolved from his own imagination. Not one of the 
old potters who worked with Fenton with whom I have 
talked could recall a single piece of his work which at. 
tracted the notice of his fellow workmen. This is quite 
remarkable, for stories concerning the work of craftsmen 
of skill abound in the reminiscences of old potters. Not a 
solitary piece of Fenton’s work has been preserved to show 
his skill; not a single story of special skill at his trade sur- 
vives. Many are the stories told of his habits, his manners. ‘ 
his business experiences; but none of his skill as a potter, 
As a matter of fact, men who worked with him agree that 
he was quite an ordinary workman, so far as his technical 
skill went. Such evidence as we have shows him as a man 
of rather more education than the average mechanic of his 
day, but not noted for exceptional learning or for intel- 
lectual pursuits. Not much given to reading, possessing 
something of a natural talent for drawing, being ready at 
making pencil sketches of designs and patterns to illus. 
trate his ideas; rather good at figures, somewhat irritable 
and uncertain in temper; and given to drinking over- 
much: such are the main characteristics of the man as he 





Fig. 5 — STONEWARE JAR (mid-nineteenth century) 
Marked L. W. Fenton, St. Fohnsbury, Vt. 
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is remembered. His ability and energy as a business pro- 
moter, rather than as a practical potter, give him the im- 

rtant place he holds in the history of American pottery. 

This is not the time nor the place to trace Fenton’s con- 
nection with the Bennington potteries nor to tell in detail 
the story of his career. The brief account here given is in- 
tended simply to establish his place in the record of a 
rather remarkable family of American potters. Inciden- 
tally, it adds to our interest in the little pottery at East 
Dorset about which so little is known. 


Mention must be made 
of another Fenton, who was 
also a potter; though we 
know little about him. He 
worked in New Haven, 
Connecticut, in 1800, and 
in 1801 moved to Burling- 
ton, N. Y., and established 
a pottery there. That he 
was a member of the same 
family hardly admits of any 
doubt. Dr. S. R. Wilcox, 
who as a young man worked 
in the United States Pottery 
at Bennington, and in 1858 
went with Christopher Web- 
ber Fenton and Decius W. 
Clark to Kaolin, S. C., tells 
me, that at that time there 
was a potter at Bennington 
who also went to Kaolin, 
named Jacob Fenton. Dr. 
_ Wilcox says that, as he re- 
members, this Jacob Fenton 
was “a man not out of the 
thirties,” and he thinks he 
was a nephew of Christo- 
pher Webber Fenton. While 
positive evidence is lacking, 
I suspect that he was the 
son of Jacob Fenton of Bur- 
lington, N. Y. 

Now we must retrace our 
steps and go back to the 
opening of the nineteenth 
century in order that we 
may take note of that other 
son of Jonathan and Mary 


Cary Fenton, of Mansfield, Conneéticut, Richard Web- 
ber Fenton. Like Jonathan, his brother, Richard Webber 
became a potter. He appears in St. Johnsbury, Vermont, 
in 1804. We find his name in the records of the Town 
Meeting as one of a committee elected “to Expel dogs 
from the Meeting House on Sundays.” This is the-earliest 
teference that I have been able to find of a man who 
was long honored as one of the best-known citizens of the 
northern Vermont town. General R. W. Fenton established 
a stoneware pottery at St. Johnsbury in i808. From Fair- 
banks’ History of St. Fohnsbury,* 1 quote the following: 
Porrery: An old-time landmark, with low red _build- 


— 
*Page 144. 








Fig. 6 — STONEWARE JAR (mid-nineteenth century) 
Marked Fenton & Hancock, St. Fohnsbury, Vt. The St. Johnsbury pottery 
was founded by General R. W. Fenton, in 1808. It was carried on later by 
his son Leander, who eventually formed a partnership with one Hancock, 
until 1859 when it was destroyed by fire. The labels and the uncompromising 
forms of these jars, Figures 5 and 6, seem to justify mid-century attribution. 





*Page 152. 





ings west of the river half a mile south of the Center Vil- 
lage, was the Pottery established in 1808 by General R. W. 
Fenton, somewhile known as the St. Johnsbury Stone- 
ware Pottery. Its products were in constant demand until 
the introduction of tinware. The business was successfully 
carried on by General Fenton and by his son Leander until 
the entire establishment went down in flames, November, 
185g. All sorts of domestic ware were turned out on those 
potters’ wheels, from jugs, jars, bowls, bottles,and milkpans, 
at a dollar a dozen, to fancy flower pots at sixty cents each, 


and St. Johnsbury pottery 
gained high repute; occa- 
sionally surviving specimens 
of it may still be seen. The 
power was supplied by a 
merry little brook that came 
tumbling down the hillside.” 

From the same author- 
ity* we learn that there was 
another pottery at St. Johns- 
bury, conducted by one 
William Hutchinson; but 
with that I am not at pres- 
ent concerned. The younger 
of the two Fentons of St. 
Johnsbury marked his ware, 
“L. W. Fenton, St. Johns- 
bury, Vt.” I have an excel- 
lent jar bearing that mark. 
(Fig. 5.) This Leander W. 
Fenton seems to have been 
in partnership with a man 
named Hancock, and pieces 
marked “‘Fenton& Hancock, 
St. Johnsbury, Vt.,” are still 
to be found in northern Ver- 
mont. In my own collection 
there is a stoneware jar so 
marked (Fig. 6). While I 
have heard of jugs and jars 
marked “Fenton, St. Johns- 
bury, Vt.,” and “Fenton & 
Son, St. Johnsbury, Vt.,” I 
have not personally seen 
anything bearing either 
mark. I have, however, seen 
a good many unmarked 
pieces said to have been 


made at the Fenton pottery at St. Johnsbury and appar- 
ently well authenticated. Further research may add to our 
knowledge of these early Vermont potters and their works. 


Norte.—The hitherto recognised authorities on early American pottery 
have been Albert H. Pitkin, whose Early American Folk Pottery, published 
at Hartford, in 1917, devoted considerable space to Bennington and its 
wares, and Edwin Atlee Barber, who wrote extensively on both glass and 
pottery. Barber’s major work is probably The Pottery and Porcelain of the 
United States, published in New York in 1893. In this, eleven pages are 
devoted to the United States Pottery at Bennington. Barber’s Anglo- 
American Pottery, published in Indianapolis in 1899, has been the most 
widely known of his writings, due to the extensive and long-standing 
interest in historical blue china.—Eb. 
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Fig. 7 — Tue Norwicu Porrery (erected 1835-1840) 


cusses the early pottery of New England. In any such 

general treatment, however, there are certain to be 
gaps. One, in particular, I wish here to point out, and, in 
a measure, to fill. In speaking of Norwich, Connecticut, 
Mr. Dyer mentions only one pottery—that of “Bean Hill.” 
He makes no mention of another, which was operated 
under the name of ““The Norwich Pottery Works.” 

According to the Land Records of the town of Norwich 
this pottery was established about 1836 by Sidney Risley, 
and for forty-four years the name of the Risleys— 
Sidney and his son, George L.—was associated with the 
concern. Upon the death of George L. Risley in 1881 the 
pottery passed into other hands and was conducted by 
various persons until 1895, when the business was aban- 
doned. Today all vestige of the old works has disappeared. 
The grain and feed warehouses of Charles Slosburg com- 
pletely cover the site. 

Originally the pottery was located on the edge of Yantic 
Cove, which at one time extended to this point and gave 
the street where the pottery was located its name. This cove 
was filled in when the New London, Willimantic and Palmer 
Railroad was built. Its successor, The New London North- 
ern Railroad, bought the pottery property from Mrs. George 

*Vol. I, p.-19. 
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Located originally on Cove Street in Norwich, Connecticut, this pottery has completely disappeared. , 


The Norwich Pottery Works 


By Henry R. ArRMsTRONG 








es 








L. Risley, May 6, 1882, the year after her husband’s death. 

The name of Sidney Risley, a potter, appears in the 
first Norwich voting list, published in 1840. According to 
the best information obtainable, it is believed that he 
came here from East Hartford a few years before 1840 and 
established the pottery. It was on land belonging to Elijah 
A. Bill, who was a grocer and was also engaged in various 
other business enterprises during his lifetime. The first 
mention of a pottery on the Cove Street site appears in 
the deed to Elijah A. Bill from Cushing Eells, September 
4, 1845, which speaks of a “building now improved as a 
pottery.” Bill and Eells bought the land from Richard 
Adams, September 4, 1835, this deed containing no men- 
tion of a pottery but describing “‘a trimmer’s or painters 
shop” and a “chaise maker’s shop” on the land conveyed, 
which bordered on the cove. 

“Sidney Risley, stoneware, pottery, Cove Street, W. 
S.” was listed in the first Norwich directory, published 
in 1846, and in the next City Directory, 1857, he was an 
advertiser, as follows: 

Sidney Risley 
No. 4 Cove Street, W. S. Norwich, Conn., 
Manufacturer of Stoneware 
In every variety. The trade supplied with all kinds of stoneware at the 


lowest market prices. 
N.B.—All orders thankfully received and promptly attended to. 
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Fig. 2— StonEwARE Water Cooter (Norwich Pottery) 
An interesting piece of gray stoneware, which exemplifies some excellent tra- 
ditions of pottery. Owned by the author. 





Sidney Risley lived on High Street, at first in a house 
south of West Main Street, but he later moved nearer the 
pottery into a brick house, which is Number 13 on the 
easterly side of what is now North High Street. In the 
early days of the pottery, the West Side, so-called, where 
the pottery was located, was all undeveloped territory as 
far as buildings went, with just a few clustering along the 
river. Beyond this all was open country. 

On April 2, 1856, Sidney Risley, who had hitherto 
leased his pottery, bought the buildings and the.land on 
which they were situated from Elijah A. Bill and con- 
tinued to operate the works until his death, at the age of 
61, on April 26, 1875. His son, George L. Risley, con- 
tinued the business until his death, December 24, 1881. 
About a year later the property was again opened as the 
Norwich Pottery Works, B. C. Chace, proprietor. Mr. 
Chace was succeeded in 1885 by George B. Chamberlain, 
and after he had run it for about two years, the business 
was continued by Otto N. Suderberg until its discon- 
tinuance, in 1895. 

Stoneware crocks, pitchers, jugs and bottles were the 
product of the old Risley pottery, which got its clay in 








schooner loads from New Jersey and Long Island and 
converted the raw material into the required shapes on 
lathes run by foot treadles. When enough had been manu- 
factured and dried out, ready for. baking, the kiln was 
loaded up and fires were started. All the “West Side” 
knew when the pottery was firing, for the black smoke 
from the wood fire of three-foot chestnut sticks swirled 
out from the top of the kiln in dense volumes, while the 
fires were kept going for thirty-six, or forty-eight, or 
fifty hours, according to the time required. 

The stoneware was distributed to the country stores by 
wagon all through eastern Connecticut, and westward 
beyond the Connecticut river. One of the old drivers was 
the late Alvin T. Davis, whose pottery wagon with a pair 
of fine Newfoundland dogs hitched ahead of the horses 
is still remembered by some of the older residents. In 
later years some glazed and decorated ware was added to 
the lines which the pottery made. I am the fortunate 
possessor of a handsome stoneware water cooler manu- 
factured probably in the early days of the concern. It is 
light gray in color, one and one-half feet in height, thirteen 
inches in diameter at the top and ten inches across the 




















































Fig. 3 — Swe View or Ficure 2 
It seems not unreasonable to believe that the man who modelled this applied 
grape leaf handle was trained in England. 
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Fig. 4— STONEWARE JuG 
The Norwich ware appears for the most part to have been such commonplace 
stuff as this. 


bottom, with the words, “The Norwich Pottery Works,” 
printed across the face, in blue. The American eagle, which 
decorates the front, and the leaves adorning the handles 
are raised about a quarter of an inch from the surface. 
Norwich men who grew up as boys on the West Side 
retain -vivid memories of the old pottery yard as their 
playground. When they played soldier, the crates that 
stood around were used as guard houses for their prisoners; 
and in winter, when they were sliding down the High 
Street Hill, their favorite fun was to end their slide with 
a dash through the pottery doorway to knock down as 
many pots as possible. The older Risley would build 
barricades of snow against the doorway to keep them out, 
but sled after sled would be sent against the barricade 
until it would finally be overcome and some urchin would 
work havoc among the accumulated pottery. Close by, 
on the banks of the cove, was Sheepskin Hollow, so named 
because of the sheepskins which were tanned there for 
the tannery at the end of Cove Street. Mummychug 
chowder, cooked at the pottery fire and made from fish 
caught in the nearby cove, a delight to vigorous im- 
aginations and appetites, is another boyhood memory 


still fresh in the minds of a number of Norwich men 
once “West Side” boys. ' 

In the later years, the original kiln was increased } 
the addition of another, and extensions were made to the 
building used for storage and manufacturing. Located 
on such low grou:.d and near to the river, the pottery was 
frequently threatened by high water; and once, in the 
second year of the management of Mr. Suderberg, a 
complete baking was lost when the freshet put the fires 
out 15 hours after they had been started, leaving a half 
baked lot of pottery that was a total loss. 

The tragedy that brought to an end the conneétion of 
the Risley family with the business came on a Saturday 
morning, the day before Christmas, 1881. George L, 
Risley had gone to the pottery to light the fire under an 
upright boiler at the rear of the building. The boiler blewup, 
went through the roof of the building and landed about one 
hundred and twenty feet away, sinking deep into the mud 
of the cove. So great was the force of the explosion that 
the fifteen-hundred-pound boiler passed completely over a 
fifty-foot elm tree at the rear of the pottery in its flight. 
Mr. Risley was so badly injured that he died that evening, 


Fig. 5 — STONEWARE JuG : 
Interesting mainly in comparison with Figure 4, as illustrating the slight 
variations which may occur in closely similar examples. 
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Glassmaking. in New Ham 


HILE glass was made in this country long before 
the American Revolution, the distinction of estab- 
lishing the first glass factory after the Colonies 
severed their connection with Great Britain belongs to 
New Hampshire. The community thus distinguished was 
Temple; the location of the glass house was in the south- 
western part of the town, about half a mile from the 


Sharon line and 
about a mile from 
New Ipswich; and a 
good five miles from 
Temple village prop- 
er. The main glass 
house was sixty-five 
feet square; and it 
has been determined 
by a search among 
the ruins that the 
adjacent outhouses 
were built of logs. 
The history of the 
Temple glassworks is 
the story rather of an 
interesting personal- 
ity than of a success- 
ful undertaking; - for 
_ the life of the indus- 
try was short and the 
output very limited. 
Even the people of 
the latter-day town 
had almost forgotten 
its existence until, a 
few years ago, some 
workmen discovered 
the old stone oven 
and a lot of greenish 
glass scattered 
among the ruins. 
The spot should be 
suitably marked. 


Robert Hewes of Boston, having in his employ Germans 
—Hessian and Waldecker soldiers who had deserted from 
the British army—on or about the first of May, 1780, took 
this crew to Temple, New Hampshire, where he erected a 
glassworks. Disaster overtook him; he accomplished little: 
but his endeavors have contributed a very interesting 
chapter not only to the history of glassmaking but'to that 
of early American manufacturing in general. His story, if 
not so well known, is fully as interesting as that of the 


famous Stiegel. 


Hewes’ parents were English. They came from London 
to Boston, where the boy was born soon after their arrival, 
Sometime in 1751. His mother’s maiden name was Ann 
Rose Frye. The father, a tallow chandler, amassed a for- 


I. Temple 


By Leonarp H. BursBank 


which to start in life. 





PERHAPS TEMPLE GLASS 
A crude tumbler of grecénish white window glass, owned by a family long resident in Temple 
and traditionally a product of the old factory. It is reproduced in almost full size to enable 
judgment of its form and texture. Owned by Mrs. Mary Bales. 


pshire 


tune, and, dying in Robert’s boyhood, left the youth, for 
those days, the large sum of fifty thousand dollars with 


From an English encyclopedia, probably Chambers’ 
(issued in 1728), the first work of its kind published in 
the English language, given him by his father, Hewes read 
about glassmaking.* To become a glass manufacturer was 


thereafter an obses- 
sion with him. 
Against the advice of 
friends, he began ex- 
perimenting; and the 
result of his efforts, a 
plate of green glass, 
he presented to the 
cabinet of Harvard 
College. The em- 
bargo which England 
placed on Colonial 
manufacturing made 
the establishment of 
works impossible; 
butit didnot dampen 
the ardor of young 
Hewes. Hence when 
the Colonies had 
achieved independ- 
ence, and fortune had 
placed in his employ 
professional glass- 
workers, he took ad- 
vantage of his oppor- 
tunities, sent his men 
to Temple and built 
his works. 

Living, as he did, 
in Boston, it may 
seem strange that he 
made his venture so 
far from home; for in 
those days travel was 


difficult and Temple was an out-of-the-way place; but the 
same considerations presented themselves then that we are 
apt to look upon as peculiar to the present day. In the 
southwestern part of New Hampshire sand suitable for 
glassmaking was abundant}; hard-wood ashes were easy to 
obtain; land was cheap and—quite as important—labor 
and living less expensive than in the older towns. Pos- 
sibly, too, he may have wished to get his ““Germans” as 
far from outside influence as conditions would warrant. 


Hardly had the works been finished when they were 





p- 170. 





*This article is over five pages long and was written by H. Chance.—Eb. 

t“Wm. H. Howard, an old inhabitant of Temple, says that the sand came 
from Magog Pond, Littleton, Mass., although I, myself, think it was found at 
Temple.” —Henry Ames Bioop, in 4 History of Temple, N. H. (Boston, 1860), 
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burned to the ground, through the carelessness of a drunk- 
en fireman. Not daunted by this calamity, Hewes began 


new buildings. But again evil fortune interfered; the frost 


got into the furnaces and they gave way after a few 
samples had been turned out. Thus no further firings could 
be made. 

Soon after this Hewes addressed a petition to the Coun- 
cil and House of the State of New Hampshire, setting 
forth the disasters which had overtaken him and praying 
that he be granted freedom from rates on his buildings; 
the same freedom for his glassmakers, to encourage them 
in the business, and a bounty on such glass as they might 
make. 

This petition was sent to committee, which reported 
that the exemption from rates be granted, that the prayer 
respecting the bounty on glass be postponed, but that, 
whenever Hewes should be able to manufacture window 
glass, he receive from the State due encouragement. The 
report being read, it was voted that it be received and 
accepted and this was concurred in by the Council 
(January 2, 1781). 

An energetic man, Hewes left no means untried by 
which he might accomplish his ends. A month or two after 
his address to the state authorities, we find him writing to 
the selectmen of Temple. After telling them that he is 
almost discouraged about going on with the glassworks, 
he asks why he should try to benefit the people of the 
town when they have not spirit enough to subscribe a 
trifle to encourage his efforts, which would be a greater 
benefit to them than to him, even if he made a fortune. 
He blames them if they do not ad¢t,,and points out the 
advantages of giving him support, declaring that the glass- 
workers should be employed, if for no other reason than to 
enable the inhabitants to learn their art from them. Stat- 
ing the difficulties which he will have to surmount,* 
Hewes further informs the selectmen that the Court will 
probably make a Lottery but that it will take time to 
bring it about. In conclusion, he asks to be credited for 
one or two carcases of beef till the lottery is drawn and 
to be informed whether or not they can think of any way 
to help him until his works are set agoing. 

While the townspeople did not enthuse over this glass- 
making, nor take kindty to the thirty-two “glass-blowing, 
pipe-puffing Dutchmen,” as the town records term them, 
we find that in town meeting, held the fifth of March of 
the same year (1781), it was voted to “advance upon loan 
to Mr. Hewes (for ye encouragement of ye Glass Factory), 
3000 pounds, with good security, to be assessed in two 
months from this day and collected as soon as may be.” 

On being informed of this action on the part of the 
people of the town, Hewes again wrote a letter from 
Boston, March 11, 1781, which shows his shrewdness, his 
energy and his determination not unduly to involve him- 
self. He refuses to take the loan on the conditions offered, 
although he states that he could furnish security for ten 
times the amount advanced: he prefers, however, not to 
involve his own fortune further in an enterprise primarily 
of benefit to the community. He further declares his in- 


*«] shall have to send sixty miles for stones to build my melting furnace, which 
will take eight teams.””—Letter from Robert Hewes, quoted as above.—Eb. 


(J. H. Walton, an old inhabitant, states that these stones were obtained at Uxbridge, 
Mass., and that conveyance was by ox teams) Henry Ames Blood as above.—Ep 





a 


tention of backing out of the business and offers the plant 
at a low price. 

The answer to this letter, while we have no record of its 
contents, was evidently more to Hewes’ liking; and we 
again find him in communication with the Selectmen. He 
is pleased that they have come to a better understanding, 
and if he can be supplied with the money on loan, upon 
the strength of the lottery and without risk to all his 
private fortune, it is all he wants. Again he asks that the 
necessities of his glass-blowers be looked after.* 

A little later in the year the Legislature authorized a 
lottery with which to raise two thousand pounds to enable 
Hewes to carry on the glassworks.t Not even the lure of a 
lottery could enthuse the people and the enterprise proved 
a failure. Hope of success being cast aside, very little was 
afterward done. Hewes abandoned the enterprise and 
returned to Boston.{ 

The “lazy Dutchmen” as the people called them had a 
hard time of it. The town records state that in the fear 
that they might become town charges they were “warned” 
out of the place. Tradition has it that their numbers were 
reduced by a sickness from which several of them died 
and that these unfortunates were buried near the spot 
where they had worked. Old-time gossip maintained that 
their ghosts walked, as well they might. 

Hewes always lived in Boston and for many years his 
home was the mansion which stood at the corner of Wash- 
ington and Essex streets. We hear of him as a teacher of 
broad-sword exercise, and when seventy-five years old, 
he boasted that he could handle a sword better than 
any young man in Boston. He also engaged in other 
enterprises, § and became known as a surgeon and bone- 


*Boston, March 24, 1781. 

t*The lottery act is contained in the Book of Acts of the New Hampshire General 
Court for 1780-1784, pp. 223, 224.”” Henry Ames Blood, as above.—Epb. 

{The date of Hewes’ return to Boston is not available. There is, however, a 
manuscript in the Boston Athenaeum entitled Glass Manufactory, Boston (MSS. 
S15), which contains much of interest in this connection. It is evidently a receipt 
book kept by the treasurer of a company, and records sums paid out to various 
persons. The first two pages are a record of the early meetings of the Company, 
and are as follows: “Boston, Thursday, the 12th July, 1787. At a meeting of the 
Company to establish a Glass Manufa¢tory in Boston under the san¢tion of the 
General Court for an exclusive privilege to carry on the same—voted that Messrs. 
Payne, Walléy, and Dawes be a Committee to draw up such an agreement as 
may be necessary to be executed between Mr. Hewes as undertaker for carrying 
on said manufacture and the Company.” That this Mr. Hewes is the same 
Hewes who started the glass factory in Temple, may be inferred from the re- 
ceipts following: “Received of Edward Payne, Treasurer to the Proprietors of 
the Glass Manufaétory four pound ten shillings on Account of the Kelp I am 
preparing. Rob’t Hewes.” “Received of Edward Payne, Treasurer to the Pro- 
prietors of the Glass Manufactory eight pounds, seven shillings, in full for ten 
hogshead kelp delivered them. Rob’t Hewes.” The following entry is interesting, 
although a little obscured, “Boston, Oct. 1, 1787, Received of Edward Payne, 
Treasurer forty two pounds, to enable me to proceed to the Southward to pro- 
cure workmen—Rob’t Hewes.” 

That there should be in Boston in 1787 a Robert Hewes who was interested ina 
glass manufactory makes it seems probable that this was the same Robert Hewes 
who started the Temple factory. The receipt book for this Boston company con- 
tinues until 1794, although Hewes’ name does not again appear. Justin Winsor in 
his Memorial History of Boston, states that, in 1787, a glass company was formed, 
having exclusive privilege to manufacture glass in Massachusetts, and that the 
site of the factory was in Boston at the foot of Essex Street. As the receipt book 
contains receipts for payments to “Richard Hurinewell, Mason, for building 4 
wharf at the Glass Manufadtory,” it would seem that this early factory was located 
somewhere near the present site of the South Station. There is material here 
for an interesting study, which it is hoped someone will undertake.—Ep. 

§In 1789 the first Boston Directory lists “Robert Hewes, Glue Maker.” In 1795 
he was a “manufacturer of Soap & Glue.” In 1800 “late hog butcher, now out of 
business.” In 1804 “fencing master.” In 1802 he published Rules & Regulations 
for Sword exercise of Cavalry, by Robert Hewes, Teacher of the Cavalry, Sword 
Exercise & Tadtics, and in 1804 Formations & Movements of Cavalry.—Eo. 
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setter.* He died July, 1830, aged seventy-nine and was 
buried in the graveyard on Boston Common. 

Of Temple glass we know but little; for very few pieces 
can have been turned out, and, in the course of time, most 
of these must have disappeared. From fragments of glass 
found among the ruins of the old oven we know that the 
output, whatever it was, must have been of a greenish 
hue; and, from other sources, that bottles, as well as some 
decanters, were made. I have seen it stated that a relative 
of Hewes claimed to have a decanter made by him. A few 
years ago, further, there stood on the mantel of the dining- 
room of the hotel in New Ipswich a large, round, greenish 
bottle of what was asserted to be Temple glass. It held 
about three gallons and was well shaped but the glass was 
clouded, and, scattered through it, were grains of sand. It 
may be there today if some collector has not carried it 
away. 

The tumbler shown in the illustration the owner be- 
lieves to be Temple glass, for it was for very many years 
in possession of a Temple family, and was always referred 





*<«Hewes’ liniment was well known. Wm. Montague relates that Hewes once 
said to him, ‘I made this liniment and the bottle it is in.” ”»—Henry Ames Blood, 
as above. This bottle was, in all probability, from the Boston factory, alluded 
to in a previous footnote.—Eb. 





to as the Temple tumbler. The piece is of the greenish hue 
of Temple glass, and, as is clearly indicated in the illustra- 
tion, is crude in both shape and texture. The material 
would seem, in short, to be nothing rarer than an ordinary 
grade of window glass. This, however, is a point in favor of 
our specimen.* Yet it is easy to be mistaken; and tradition, 
like glass, is often badly warped in the making. If any one 
claims to possess a specimen of Temple glass we should 
examine its pedigree with the utmost care and, even in the 
face of an apparently complete chain of evidence, we 
should maintain the right to doubt. 

The glass collector is advised to preserve a similar con- 
servatism of judgment, and to view this brief historical 
résumé rather as assurance of the non-existence of speci- 
mens of Temple glass than as an encouragement, to seek 
them. Greenness is a common charatteristic of much 
glass other than that of Temple. So, too, is crudity of 
form and texture. 


*As there were only two firings, both failures, at the Temple factory, it would 


seem, on second thought, extremely doubtful that this tumbler is Temple 


glass.—L. F. B. 

{The material for this article was compiled from the History of Temple, N. H., 
by Henry Ames Blood (Boston, 1860), and from the Granite State Magazine for 
January, 1907.—L. F. B. 





A Note on English Glass 


Guass-Makinc IN Encianp. By Harry J. Powell. New York: The Macmillan 

Company; 183 pages with index; 73 illustrations. Price, $10.00. 
— or not the modern development of glass makingin 

that country would have been different had the Roman in- 
vader omitted the Island of Britain from his itinerary is doubtless a 
question of purely academic importance. In any event, while 
little or no glass appears to have been manufactured in England 
during the period of Roman occupation, much, evidently was 
imported from the ancient centres of the glass industry,—a fact 
attested by the generous residue left for the enlightenment of 
latter day archaeologists. Whatever its origins, however, glass- 
making in England was already a very ancient industry in the 
sixteenth century. But, as in the case of many another art in 
which the English eventually excelled, it was not until foreign 
workmen were brought in to share the secrets of their skill with 
native artisans, that the Island’s glass products became dis- 
tinguished. This process of transfusion was active during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It bore full fruit in the 
eighteenth. 

These generalizations Mr. Powell supports with ample citations 
from documents. He quotes, too, liberally from contemporary 
notes as to the materials which entered into the making of early 
glass, the technique of their utilization, and the terminology 
used to identify different processes and different items of manu- 
facturing apparatus. 

Two chapters of sure interest to collectors are the one which 
deals with English drinking glasses and that which discusses 
bottles. Both are accurate in their statement, judicious in their 
scholarship, and well clarified in the selection of their, illustra- 
tions. The treatment of drinking glasses particularly will leave 
the reader well fortified against snap judgments. And, indeed, 
in the upshot, the author very frankly states that, in the case 
of glass, some knowledge of its family conne¢tions are essential 
to certitude. 

: Here is a thirteenth century direction for making bottles: 

If you wish to make bottles, this do. When you have gathered 
some hot glass on the end of the blowing-tube and blown it in 





the form of a large bladder, swing the tube, with the glass 
appended to it, beyond your head as if you intended to throw it, 
and the neck will be stretched by this action; then separate it 
with a wet stick and put it in the annealing furnace.” It sounds 
easy, but probably is far otherwise. The bottles thus produced 
were the plump, chunky, brown or green affairs whose amiable 
rotundity bespeaks comfort and good cheer. From such bottles 
wine was served on the table until the advent of port necessitated 
the substitution of clear glass decanters so as to show the color 
of the wine within. 

To other items of glass than drinking glasses, bottles and 
decanters—particularly those very early and-quite modern—Mr. 
Powell devotes little space. Close to a hundred pages of the book 
are given over to a careful historical record, first of the old Lon- 


don glass houses, then of the Provincial establishments such as 


those in the districts of Newcastle, Bristol, Stourbridge and Bir- 
mingham (of which Stourbridge supplied the workmen for the 
earliest Waterford plant). 

Chapters follow on Colored Glass, on Flint Glass, on Cut Glass, 
in which England excelled from 1750-1810, on the so-called 
Excise Period, under whose régime of imbecile taxation the glass 
industry was impaired in England and killed in Ireland. There 
is a chapter of excellent historical data concerning the glass 
exhibited in the International Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, and 
another consisting of extracts from the notes of the manager of 
a Flint Glass works. 

Evidently enough we have in this book a somewhat disjointed 
method, a collection rather than a sequence of parts. We 
have no sprightly excursions into the field of literature or of 
historical anecdote. Unity the book possesses in a large way. Co- 
herence, in the sense of unbroken flow of narration, or of closely 
associated links, it lacks. This may be in part due to the fact that 
the author was a busy man and that he died before his work was 
off the press. He has offered, however, a mine of information, 
which will make Glass-Making in England always rank as an au- 
thoritative text essential to the completeness of any industrial 
library. 
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When the tops are opened a spring releases a desk cabinet which suddenly rises into view. Hence the name “harlequin furniture.” The cabinet drawers are 


blocked and veneered. 


The “Block-Front” in England 


By HerBert CESCINSKY 


HE Editor, together with Mr. Walter A. Dyer, 

has introduced me to a new term, that of “block- 

front,” which, while appearing to have a definite 
significance in America, has little or none in England. 
That is not to say that the expression has no meaning to 
us on this side of the Atlantic. Frankly, for one, I should 
have used it in my books had I thought of it, as it is cer- 
tainly known in English furniture, though by no means to 
the same extent as it is, apparently, in what we know as 
Colonial. pieces. That is to say, shortly, that I am ac- 
quainted with the feature, but not with the name used to 
describe it. 

I need hardly point out, to an American, that whatever 
may be the claims of Columbus, Vespucci or Cabot as to 
the discovery of the American continent, it is the Dutch 
who. were its earliest and most effective settlers. I ignore 
here the Pilgrim Fathers of New England, for the moment; 
as, to my mind, it is the Dutch who laid the foundations of 
what we know, at the present day, as typical American 
furniture. The Dutch always were more clannish, to coin 
an expression for a new situation, than the English Pil- 
grims, and brought with them their household goods and 
chattels wherever they settled. Thus we find a strong 
similarity between the typical American furniture, such 
as we are considering here, and that of South Africa of the 
older generation. You have, or had, New Amsterdam; the 





early Dutch settlers, under Van Riebeek, founded a new 
Holland at the Cape of Good Hope. Everywhere these old 
Dutchmen left their mark, in names of towns or of fami- 
lies, on America, Africa, the Malay Peninsula and Tas- 
mania; and, in England at least, on the furniture styles of 
the later seventeenth century. 

I am aware that this is all somewhat analagous to ex- 
plaining to the average cultured Englishman, as an item 
of information, that England was settled by the Danes, 
the Saxons and the Normans, and that the Battle of Has- 
tings was fought in 1066, but this early Dutch influence is 
one of those well-known items of information which are 
lost sight of, too frequently, in tracing the development of 
American furniture in the last quarter of the seventeenth 
and the first years of the eighteenth centuries. : 

The block-front, therefore, in my opinion, has its origin 
in Holland, and there are constructional reasons for pre- 
suming this to be the fact. Before proceeding to illustrate 
the development of the feature itself, and I would call 
attention to the fact that none of the pieces shown here 
are,even remotely, of American origin, these constructional 
peculiarities must be described and emphasized. 

I notice that Mr. Walter A. Dyer, in his. article in 
Antiques fot May of last year,* states definitely that these 
block-fronts in Américan furniture are not built up from 


~ *Vol. 1, Pp. 203. 
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Figs. 3 and 4—To1.et Giass AND Bureau (c. 77/0) 


Veneered in English walnut. The illustrations show the case both open and shut to display the blocking of the drawers. The mirror shows disintegration: it 
is rarely that perfect mirrors of the Queen Anne period are found. Owned by Lord Newton of Lyme. 


pieces, but are cut from the solid wood. Without his oppor- 
tunities for examining American examples—the Pendleton 
collection in Providence is especially rich in such—I ven- 
ture to think he is mistaken in this assertion, and for the 
reason that such method is not constructionally good. 
Take a front, for example, twelve inches in length by four 
in height. In a bold example this would be cut from a 
block of wood five or six inches in thickness. You cannot 
season such a piece of wood in a normal period of time; 
what you do is simply to case-harden it; that is, you 
season, or seal against atmospheric effects, the outside 
only. When you cut this to shape (as you do when you 
make a “‘block-front”) you penetrate the wood to such a 
degree that an unseasoned surface must be exposed, and 
the piece will certainly warp or split. It issafer and better 
to laminate it in layers of about an inch in thickness, 
either cutting the shape with a band-saw, in the modern 
manner, or hollowing it out with a rounded plane in the 
older fashion of the early eighteenth century. The im- 
portant point,: however, is that, whether cut from the 
solid block or laminated in thicknesses, the front must be 
veneered, as the wood, on the hollow ends, will be end- 
grain, and will shade very badly if the front be polished. 


This will be evident, at once, to a practical cabinet-maker. 

In this art of veneering shaped surfaces, the Dutch 
workmen were supreme, and their methods were utterly 
unknown in England much before 1685 at the earliest. 
After that date, the Dutch workmen who came over with 
William III had settled in numbers in the East Anglian 
counties of England, and, as they worked side by side with 
the English makers, their methods could not well be kept 
secret. Now it must be obvious to anyone with even a 
slight practical knowledge that, to veneer one of these 
boldly-swept fronts involves laying a veneer in a state of 
great strain. Good gluing was, therefore, essential. To get 
the glue to adhere, it must be used nearly cold, and a very 
hot caul applied and handscrewed down. If the glue be 
used hot, the veneer will swell before the caul can be 
secured, and the glue will set before the corresponding con- 
traction can take place; with the result that the veneer will 
crack after a while. 

It must be obvious that the caul, which must be forced 
down with an exactly even pressure over the whole of a 
shaped surface, should be the exact counterpart of such 
shaping. If the front be cut with the saw, the piece which 
falls away will be almost a counterpart, but not quite, as 
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of common.,knowl- 
edge in a modern 
cabinet shop, it may 
be imagined that, 
with workmen un- 
accustomed to. ve- 
neering at all, as in 
the oak days of the 
Stuarts, it would be 
a matter of some 
difficulty to hit 
upon this secret. 

English furniture 
has many examples 
to show that, once 
the intricacies of 
complicatedveneer- 
ing were mastered, 
the English crafts- 
man was not one 
whit behind his 
Dutch teacher. He 
even outran his 
master. Not only 
could he veneer sur- 
faces which were 
shaped the one 
way, but even two- 
way shaping, such 
as the bombé front, 
had no difficulties 
for him. The Dutch 
influence, however, 
is always suggested 
by these block- 
fronts, where they 
occur in early ex- 
amples; although 
much of this work 
may have been 
wrought by Eng- 
lish hands. 

In Figures 1 and 
2 are shown two 
viewsof aninterest- 


ing mahogany triple-top card table of about the year 1735. 
When the three tops are opened, a concealed spring releases 
a box fitted with drawers and pigeon-holes, causing it to 
fly upwards; hence the name “harlequin furniture” which 
was used, in the later eighteenth century, to describe pieces 
of this kind. The middle drawers in this piece are shaped in 
the same manner as the American block-front furniture, 
those at each end, as a variation, being cut to an inverted 
ogee shape. All are veneered. The cabriole legs have the 


the saw thickness, in cutting, will take away some of the 
wood. If the front be made with the plane—which was the 
original method of the early eighteenth century—no coun- 
terpart will be left. The Dutchmen had the secret of using 
a bag filled with hot silver sand, which automatically ad- 
justs itself to the shape required. This is the only caul 
possible with boldly-shaped surfaces, and though a matter 





its earlier strength and grace. 


peculiar strong Dutch form, shaped on the outside fa 
but nearly straight on the inside. At a later date the Dutch. 
men themselves debased this form by making legs with q 
preposterous curvature, which robbed the cabriole form of 
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Fig. 5 — Bureau CABINET OR SECRETARY (¢. 7700) 
Veneered with pollarded olive wood in rich effect. All interior drawers show the block front. Owned 
by Sir Leicester Harmsworth, Bart. 
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ces, 


Figure 5 is veneered with pollarded olive wood, sometimes 
ignorantly referred to as Maza-wood, and while of Eng. 


lish workmanship, 
has_ the strongly 
marked Dutch 
characteristics 
which much of this 
early veneered fur- 
niture exhibits. All 
the inside drawer 
fronts are“ blocked” 
and the veneering 
of the two above 
the columns of the 
upper part is a tri- 
umph of workman- 


ship. 
Somewhat later 
in date, towards 


the end of the reign 
of Anne, is the pret- 
ty toilet glass from 
Lyme Park in Che- 
shire, two views of 
which are shown in 
Figures 3 and 4. 
The veneer is Eng- 
lish walnut on all 
surfaces. The illus- 
trations speak for 
themselves. All 
these are typical 
English examplesof 
the block-front, al- 
though none pos- 
sess the exaggera- 
ted form found in 
the true Dutch 
specimens. 

The hollowed 
front is used exten- 
sively after the end 
of the Chippendale 
era. It survives, 
although not so 
easily recognizable, 
in many of the side- 


boards of Hepplewhite and Sheraton. Figure 6, for ex- 
ample, has this block-front, scmewhat sobered down, 
it is true, but still unmistakable. There is one marked 
distinction between the early examples and these of later 
date, however; the backs of the drawer-fronts are cut to 
correspond with the fronts. It was felt, doubtless, that the 
true block-front was somewhat clumsy in appearance 
when the drawer was opened. The late appearance of this 
detail is due, no doubt, to the difficulty of cutting the dove- 












Fig. 6— Siesoarp or True Hepptewnire Pertop (c. 7785) 


The earlier blocking has’ here become modified into. long curves, the piece, however, shows the persistence of the block front throughout the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Owned by Sir Leicester Harmsworth, Bart. 
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Fig. 7. — Commope 1n HeppLewHite STYLE (¢. 1785) 
Veneered with “hare wood” and inlaid with marquetrie. Owned by Messrs. Gill and Reigate. 
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tails in a drawer-front shaped on both sides, but the trick 
of using the piece which fell from the saw as a “saddle” 
must have been discovered very quickly. Thus in this 
charmingly simple sideboard, the drawer-fronts are cut to 
the same sweep inside and out, yet it is still the earlier 
block-front in thin disguise. 

Of how veneering developed on complicated lines in the 
later years of the eighteenth century, examples sufficient 
to fill a book could be cited. I will close with one (Figure 7) 
a commode in the style of Hepplewhite, in his “French”’ 
manner, veneered with “hare-wood” (sycamore stained 


Notre—It would be fair neither to Mr. Cescinsky nor to the discussion 
of block-fronts to allow his article to pass without some additional words 
of-editorial explanation and comment! ANTIQUES has devoted consider- 
able space to American block-front furniture and to attempts to dis- 
cover its origins. Mr. Dyer started the rumpus in his discussion of John 
Goddard, published in Antiques for May, 1922,* in which he expressed 
the belief that the block-front is a purely American device and that noth- 
ing like it ever came from England or the Continent. 


The validity of this opinion has been questioned, particularly since’ 


Percy Macquoid in his English Furniture (Vol. III, p. 44) illustrates and 
mentions a desk with a ‘‘tubbed and recessed” front, which is, to all in- 
tents and purposes, identical with the simple forms of blocking found in 
New England examples. Luke Vincent Lockwood, however, ‘suggestst 
that such pieces, where they occur in England, are probably monuments 
to the homecoming of some Tory family during, or after, the War of the 
Revolution. 

It was in part to test the soundness of this surmise of Mr. Lockwood’s, 
and therewithal of Mr. Dyer’s opinion as to block-fronts abroad, that 
ANTIQUES requested Mr. Cescinsky to contribute a few notes to the en- 
lightenment of the topic. The result seems to leave small ground for doubt 
that both Mr. Lockwood and Mr. Dyer are entirely correct. 

Were this not the case, Mr. Macquoid would, assuredly, have ex- 
pressed more interest in a type which, as a matter of fact, he dismisses 
with little more than a word, and Mr. Cescinsky, in the present article, 
would give evidence of a more intimate first-hand acquaintance with it. 
But, as he remarks in a personal letter, “their presence (block-fronts) 
is always a certain indication of Dutch origin.” 

Mr. Cescinsky, it will further be observed, sweeps into one general 
classification what American colle¢tors are rather careful to differentiate 
as “‘swell-front,” “serpentine-front,” and “‘block-front.” Where the con- 
structional process is that of veneering a built-up core,shaped in various 
deviations from a single plane, the general classification is entirely suffi- 
cient and satisfactory. The interesting fac: remains, however, that the 
peculiar and national characteristic of the American block-front, which 
conspicuously distinguishes it from swell or scrolled forms, is its de- 
velopment from a single piece of wood and its avoidance of the use of 
veneer. Indeed, an American block-front which exhibits indications of 
applied carving or doweled blocks usuallys calls for special remark. 

The accompanying detail illustration from the drawer of a Newport 
mahogany dresser indicates pretty clearly what is meant by blocking 
and how the form was wrought in solid wood. Somehow or other in this, 
and in innumerable other like pieces, the difficulties of seasoning were 
overcome and the problem of treating end grain so as to avoid excessive 
discoloration was satisfactorily solved. Mortality of block-fronts through 
splitting of the unevenly seasoned surfaces appears not to be notably 
high. 

Had an American cabinet maker produced the pieces illustrated in 
Figures 2, 3, and 4, of Mr. Cescinsky’s article, he would, almost cer- 
tainly, have worked the shaped drawer fronts from the solid wood with- 
out recourse to veneering. The “burl” effects in Figure 5 are naturally 
procurable only by means of veneer. Figure 6 would, in America as else- 
where, normally be produced by means of veneering. Figure 7 is less 
readily classifiable. 

Differences in terminology, however, may have here a passing word. 
Some authorities might speak of the examples illustrated in Figure 6 and 
Figure 7 as showing serpentine fronts. They are, however, better char- 
acterized as swell, or scroll, fronted. In America such fronts, whether con- 
cave or convex, are quite likely to be built up of successive layers, which 


*Vol. I, p. 203. 
{Colonial Furniture in America, Vol. 1, p. 117. 
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with oxide of iron) and inlaid with delicate swags and 
paterae of holly. This example will serve to show to the 
practical cabinet-maker, the strides which were made in 
complicated veneering, towards the closing years of the 
eighteenth century, when the craftsmen of England boldly 
attacked difficulties for the sheer pleasure of overcomin 
them; and, incidentally, laid the foundation for much of the 
woodworking knowledge which we, at the present day 
accept as a legacy from the years gone by, often without a 
word of thanks, spoken or even implied. 


are outwardly covered with veneer. The familiar serpentine front of dress. 
ers and desks, which is really but a modified form of blocking, the Ameri. 
can cabinet maker usally cut in the solid wood. Of this an excellent 
example appearsin ANTIQUES for March, 1922.* American cabinet makers 
were, very evidently, acquainted with veneer and its application, Yet 
they were far more chary of its use than were their overseas brethren, 
Neither do they appear to have been prone to the utilization of elaborate 
inlays. A simple and sober taste on the part of the American colonists 
may account for the latter tendency. A special regard for solidity, serv. 
iceability, and practicality—chara¢teristic of pioneer days—may account 
for the former. 

Just how much illuminating fire is discoverable back of all this dis. 
cussional smoke would, perhaps, be difficult to determine. The student of 
furniture will, however, be indebted to Mr. Cescinsky on at least two 
counts; first, the crystalline clarity of his observations on veneering 
processes; second, the transfer from England to the Continent of our 
hunting ground for the origins of the block front.—Tue Ebiror, 


“Vol, ‘p.t21. 





Fig. 8 — Detait or BLock Front . 
This, the most elaborately wrought example of Newport cabinet making 
which has yet come to light, shows an upper drawer front with two shells in 
relief and one ( in the center) depressed. This front is carved from a single 
block of wood, which is further elaborated by the latticed spandrels. No 
veneering is used. The fronts of the side drawers are similarly produced from 
a single block of mahogany. The piece from which this enlarged detail is 
taken was published in Antiques for September, 1922 (Vol. II, p. 111). 
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Notes on Master Hubard 


By Autce Van LEER Carrick 


Note— The illustrations are from the collection in the Essex Institute, Salem, and are used by 
courtesy of Henry W. Belknap. The silhouettes of the members of the Mack family are inscribed 
on the back: “Cut with Scissors by Master Hubard Without Drawing or Machine; at the 
Gallery of Cuttings and Panharmonic Concert Room.” 


they are rare, these profile busts and “whole 

lengths” in unrelieved black or touched with 
bronze; these shadowy groups or silhouettes of “favorite 
animals” cut by the celebrated Master Hubard a century 
ago. I have none, but they are always on the horizon of my 
hopes, and besides, since once I missed by only a few hours 
a quaint pair, busts of a man and a woman delicately 
gilded, precisely what I needed to fill a certain space on 
my silhouette wall, I feel that my much-believed-in law 
of collecting compensations, will bring me another happy 
couple on some day of antique good fortune. 

Undoubtedly all of you lovers of these dear shadows of 
the past have read, in Mrs. E. Nevil Jackson’s History of 
Silhouettes, of the early career of this boy prodigy. Accord- 
ing to her, “he began his freehand scissor-work at the 
early age of thirteen.” (Later, in her Alphabetical List she 
gives the age as twelve.) She also credits him with having 
cut the portrait of the little Princess Victoria at Kensing- 
ton Palace when she was ten years old, a happening quite 
impossible unless he returned to England to do so, for 
Victoria was born in 1819, and Master Hubard was 
gaily cutting silhouettes in New York in 1824, reaching 

‘America, so Mr. Hart wrote in The Outlook a number of 
years ago, “within a few days of Lafayette’s arrival.” 

With your permission, I think I will quote the adver- 
tiement Mrs. Jackson instances in her book; quote so 
that you may compare it for yourself with some old 
ones which I have just found in The Co- 
lumbian Centinel, that cherished Boston 
journal of mine. 


es I have none in my own collection, but then, 


“Facing the George Hotel, Galway. 
Entrance, 376, High Street. 
The Papyrolomia of the celebrated Master Hubard. 
Little John, the Muffin Man. 


[Then follows a rough wood block 
representing a grotesque figure.] 


Collection of accurate Delineations of Flowers, 
Trees, Perspective Views; Architectural, Military, 
Sporting Pieces; Family Groups; Portraits of Dis- 
tinguished Individuals, etc.; Elegantly Mounted 
Pictures and Backgrounds, by W. G. Wall, Esqre., 
Dublin, together with 7 grand Oriental Paintings 
of the most celebrated views of North America, 
taken on the spot by eminent British artists.* 


Admission 1/ 

For which money each visitor is to receive a 
correc likeness in Bust, cut in 20 seconds, without 
drawing or machine, by sight alone, and simply 
with a pair of scissors, by a boy of 14. Those who 


_ 


*For an account of Wall and_ his paintings, see Fig. i Dr. Ouiver Hussarp, Salem 
Silhouette by Master Hubard. 


Avrigues for July, 1923 (Vol. IV., p. 18). 


. 





are averse to sitting for the Likeness are presented with some small 
specimen of the youthful artist’s talents. 
Likenesses both in ink and in colours. 
Style from 7s. 6d. up by artists. Frames in Gilt. 
Visitors are enabled to return to the Gallery by introducing a Stranger. 
Open from Io till Dusk. 


The above is from an old handbill. 

Follows the first advertisement in The Columbian 
Centinel of November 16th, 1825: 

Exhibition 
of the 
Panharmonicum 
and 
Papyrotomia 
at the 
Hubard Gallery 
Julien Hall is open daily, from 11 till 2, and 
from half past 6 till half past 9 o’clock. 

The Panharmonicum is a wonderful piece of musical mechanism, 
which, in itself, performs a delightful concert, on 206 instruments, and 
is allowed by connoisseurs to execute in the finest possible style, the most 
sublime compositions of the greatest masters. 

The Papyrotomia, or Hubard Gallery, is a splendid collection of Cut- 
tings in Paper, the productions of Master Hubard, a boy who possesses 
the peculiar faculty of delineating every object in Nature or Art, simply 
with a pair of common scissors. 

Admission 50 cents, which entitles the Visitor to see the Exhibition, 
and to obtain a correct likeness, cut with scissors in 20 seconds, by 
Master Hubard without drawing or machine, or any kind of outline. 

Visitors will, by inserting their names in the book, kept at the Gallery, 
have the privilege of returning, either by paying 25 cents, or by intro- 
ducing a Friend. 

Whole length Portraits taken in any position or avocation; Family 
Groups; Likenesses of Animals, Carriages, etc., 
either in plain cuttings or elegantly bronzed. 

A few season tickets will be issued at 42c. each. 


Now comparisons may be odious; 
but they are frequently interesting 
and most informing. The Centinel’s 
advertisement clearly proves that Vic- 
toria could hardly have been more 
than five years old (her birthday being 
May 24th, 1819) when her profile was 
cut by Master Hubard, since in 1825 
he had already been many months in 
this country; also that 1833, the date 
given in The History of Silhouettes as 
marking his American arrival, is several 
years too late. I was, moreover, intrigued 
by the term, “Papyrolomia” which, 
Mrs. Jackson writes, is “‘a terrible word, 
which doubtless had its uses in whetting 
the appetite of the public by mystifying 
them, and suggesting terrible adven- 
tures.” In every case in the Centinel 
advertisements the word is written, 
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“papyrotomia,” a far 
more probable combi- 
bination, for the two 
Greek words which 
are its foundation sig- 
nify “paper” and“ to 
cut.” But these are 
mere fleeting imper- 
fections in a very excel- 
lent whole. I am the 
last to decry Mrs. 
Jackson’s work, which 
is always engaging and 
often. instructive. 

Mr. Hart speaks of 
Hubard’s being well 
press-agented, “‘ad- 
roitly put forward by 
“newspapers.” No 
doubt he was. Still, 
in the New York 
Spectator of the same 
(approximate) date I 
Bert ee ee aut none wh : have been unable to 
Fig.2— A MEMBER OF THE MACK find such prominence 

Jr eiaeey Ae Hubard. accorded him. Adver- 

tisements there were 
in plenty: The Skaneateles Female Boarding School, An Un- 
precedented Method of Purifying Feathers, Blackwood’s Mag- 
azine, but no trace of James Hubard, profilist and prodigy. 

I am inclined to think that Hubard made a real sensation 
in Boston. In the same issue of the Centinel, on the 
editorial page, a place usually devoted to scathing de- 
nunciations of the Democratic party, the following little 
comment -is printed: “We notice with satisfaction the 
extension of a liberal patronage to the exhibitions of 
Master Hubard at his elegant Room at the corner of 
Congress and Milk Streets. His skill in producing instant 
and correct Profiles with the use of a pair of scissors only 
has been highly and deservedly extolled. The Gallery also 
contains an excellent Panharmonicum, composed of over 
200 instruments, and other exhibitions well-worthy the 
attention of the scientific as well as the curious.” 

The first advertisement was repeated, with slight 
alterations, on the twenty-third of November, and, on the 
twenty-sixth, a “Concert on the Panharmonicum and a 
Grand Promenade” was advertised. (How could I ever 
have thought of early nineteenth century Boston as a 
dour ‘and cheerless place?) And on December twenty- 
fourth there were great rejoicings: Puritan prejudices 
against Christmas had evidently been forgotten, for the 
notice reads: “The Hubard Gallery of Cuttings, Julien 
Hall, Milk Street, is now handsomely decorated with 
evergreens. A fine large equestrian statue of Washington 
cut by Master Hubard, occupies the centre of the decora- 
tions, with a whole length figure of Lafayette and DeWitt 
Clinton, both taken from life by Master H., and allowed 
striking likenesses. These additional attractions will 
continue during Christmas week. Catalogues of the 
Cuttings and a list of the musical compositions may be 
had of the doorkeeper for six cents each.” 








_ On January eleventh it was advertised that the Galle 
would shortly close and the Papyrotomia and the Pan. 
harmonicum “be removed to the South.” “Those who 
intend to complete their family collection of profiles, are 
invited to visit Julien Hall, opposite the bottom of Federal 
Street as early as possible. The Hall is brilliantly lighted 
and forms a delightful evening Promenade. A Memoir of 
Master Hubard with the catalogues for 6% cents.” 

But it was on the twenty-fourth of January that themost 
interesting Hubard tribute was published; in the “Fount 
Extra” (the “Fount” being the name of the Centine?; 
poet’s corner) were printed, 


LINES 


Addressed to Master Hubard 
on visiting his 
Gallery of Cuttings. 


What though denied the pencil’s aid, 
The magic tint of light and shade, 
Yet, Hubard, yet, ’tis yours to trace 
The living lineaments of the face, 

As each acuter line you feel, 

To point the well-conducted Steel, 
To fashion with unerring eye, 

And with the boasted Chissel vie. 


Called forth by thy creative wand, 
The summoned shapes before us stand; 
' To Nature true with spirit fraught, 
In “paper statuary” wrought: 
Imbodied by thy plastic power, 
Behold the emblem of an hour, 
The fragrant nursling of the earth— 
The garden’s pride fresh springs to birth; 
To feast with new delight the eyes, 
See Love’s luxurious image rise: 
See Towers and Temples swell to view, 
And trees put on their dress anew; 
Cities and crowded marts appear, 
And spires to Heaven their summits rear. 


See group on group their.call obey, 

Start into life and own thy sway; 

The Huntsman horsed—the impatient steed— 
The rural sport—the rival speed— 

The instinctive hound—the bounding chase— 
The measured course—the finished race— 
The dogs let loose—the stag at bay— 

The pack’s full cry—and hark away. 


See antique heads in classic grace, 
The Roman brow, the Grecian face, 
The lady, delicate and prim, 

The Fop, most exquisitely slim, 

The politician, jockey—knave— 

The Dragon and St. George the brave, 
The Combatant armed Cap a pee, 
The mingled fray of cavalry. 


The Scholar and the Gentleman, 
Scotch piper and the artisan, 
Equestrian statue, fixed, sedate, 
The man of war, the Man of State, 
Boxer, beggar, gladiator, 

Poet, Priest and Legislator; 

The pastime throng, the gazing ring, 
The Monarch, every inch a King; 
In perfect miniature exprest, 
Himself of all the drolls the best, | 
The laugh of all the laughing crew, 
See Dr. Syntax full in view. 
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—And Him behold, though last, not least, 
Amid the intellectual feast; 

The first in Peace, the first in War— 

And him in glory next, the Star 

In Freedom’s radiant circle set, 

Our own adopted—Lafayette. 


Go on, thrice gifted youth, proceed, 

Win and enjoy the honest meed, 

A seat among the Arts to claim, 

And wear the wreath of well-earned fame. 


Almost a rhymed catalogue, you see, of Hubard’s cut- 
tings; not poetry and full, of course, of clichés, but an 
interesting picture of the taste of the times. I found my- 
self wondering just what picture of Dr. Syntax it was: 
where the worthy parson sketches from Nature, or 
tumbles into the water, or is attacked by the bull, or what. 
It was the high heyday of Rowlandson’s and Combe’s 
popularity. In 1819 Dr. Syntax’s Three Tours had reached 
an eighth edition, and his vogue was not limited to blue 
china wigs, race-horses and coats;—all kinds of things 
were named after this early nineteenth century mock- 
hero. Another point of interest is the indication of the 
enormous revival of Washington worship attendant upon 
the second visit of Lafayette. Blue china tells that story, 
too. 

But to go back to poetry: although I cannot quote them, 
other verses to Hubard were written. On February 18th I 
find a reference to “The Hubard Prize Poem.” “In com- 
pliance with the wishes of the Manager of the Hubard 
Gallery, and the numerous friends of the establishment, Mr. 
Blake has politely consented to deliver the Prize Poem, 
descriptive of the Papyrotomia and the Panharmonicum. 
On this occasion the cutting of profiles as well as the usual 
right of introducing a friend will be dispensed with. 
The Poem will be recited at eight o’clock on Tuesday 


next.” 


Again on the twenty-fifth (Boston evidently keeping 
up its February traditions of slush and snow)—“In com- 
pliance with the request of many gentlemen who were 
present at the recitation of the Hubard Prize Poem, and 
of the many ladies, who from the inclemency of the 
weather were unable to attend, Mr. Blake has politely 
consented to read the poem on Tuesday evening next, 
which will be positively for the last time.” 

Last days really began to be advertised with some degree 
of truth on March fourth. But the Gallery evidently con- 
tinued for a few weeks, and on March twenty-fifth we read, 
“New Music. The Boston Cadet’s March, arranged and 
adapted to the Panharmonicum by Marshall Pratt, will 
be performed this and every subsequent evening, during 
the present month. 

“Persons wishing for Bronze Likenesses, Portraits in 
Full Length, or the Likenesses of Favorite Animals, are 
tecommended to call between the hours of 11 and 1, or 
4and 5 during the day. 

“Those who have objected to sit to Master Hubard may 
have their likenesses taken in an adjoining room, between 
the hours of 11 and 2, by another protegee of Mr. Smith, 
who possesses the same rare talent.” Alas, that we shall 
never know who this unnamed profilist was! 

The same advertisement was repeated March twenty- 


ninth; then silence. Master Hubard had left for Phila- 
delphia, where, according to Mr. Hart, he exhibited sil- 
houettes at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
in 1826-27-28. Here, under the influence of Sully, the 
portrait painter, he began to try his skill in oil-painting, 
exhibiting small, whole-length portraits of cabinet size. 
But it is always pleasant to remember that it was the 
appreciation of Gilbert Stuart’s work in Boston which 
first elevated his aspirations.* 

Master Hubard was, in fact, an artist of no mean accom- 
plishment. Nor was silhouette cutting in his day viewed as 
an occupation unworthy of high talent. If memory serves, 
the great, albeit over-rated, Rembrandt Peale of Philadel- 
phia devoted much time and ingenuity to devising me- 
chanical means wherewith to speed the production of 
shadow portraits. Master Hubard prided himself upon the 
avoidance of such aids to accuracy. Apparently he had no 
need of them. Such of his silhouette work as survives ex- 
hibits-a surprising gift for grasping totalities of mass and 
proportion, and for indicating those niceties of construc- 
tion in flesh and bone wherein lie individual distinétion. 
If the three portraits here reproduced may be accepted as 
complete evidence, he possessed, further, the ability to 
endow his simple delineations with a surprising measure of 
dignity and elegance. If twenty minutes represents the 
limit of time which he allowed himself for a cutting, his 
achievement appears the more remarkable. 

The extent to which Hubard silhouettes have escaped 
publication makes it impossible to state whether or not in 
all cases, or even in a majority, he affixed to them his stand- 
ard advertisement. In 
any event, he had a 
trick with the scissors 
which might well be- 
tray his workmanship 
whether or not in- 
scribed. Careful as he 
was toachieveexact de- 
lineation of heads and 
faceshe had an almost 
calligraphic formula 
for shoulders and 
busts. Examine the 
three gentlemen here- 
with depicted. Dr. 
Hubbard is glorified 
with a ruffled shirt, 
but the graceful folds 
of linen droop over a 
bosom of almost pre- 
cisely the same severe {| 
geometricconvexityas Fig 3—A MEMBER 
that accorded to the Famity, Salem 
euinesinemeteie Dies Silhouette by Master Hubard. 
family. That standardized part was Master Hubard’s 
tribute to the pressure of time. In default of formal sig- 
nature, it might almost serve as an index of his authorship. 





cut 


OF THE Mack 


*Known Hubard silhouettes appear not to be common. Few, at least, have 
been published. Art in America for June, 1923, reproduces a portrait of Charles 
J. Buckenham dated October 23, 1825, and bearing the usual inscription, 
curiously enough—in view of the date—without notation of place. 
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OMEN’S wear has always been a fruitful topic 

\ V for writers. Stacks of fashion periodicals attest to 
the present- 

day interest in the 


theme, and a glance 
backward into the past 


the freedom of knickers, 


find there, recorded in 
the seventh verse of the 
third chapter of Gene- 
sis, “Then the eyes of 
them both were opened 
and they knew that they 
were naked, and they 
sewed figge tree leaues 
together, and made 
themselves breeches.” 
So the present fashion : 
finds itself a revival of  : = 


‘) 


Books—Old and Rare 


Pleasant Quippes for Newfangled Gentlewomen 


By Georce H. SARGENT 


The collecting of books on costume has been a favorite 
recreation for many years. Only a short time ago old attics 
were being ransacked 
for copies of Godey’s 
Lady’s Book which had 


2 A : been slumbering in the 
shows that there is real- : dust for half a century, 
ly nothing new under | : Graham's Magazine, 


with its colored plates 


the sun. My young : ‘. * ‘ 
se tem ont = A aintt P CL _ stars andi ae 
aa eg )6=©6 AgainitPainting and femmes 


forth from its retire. 


may stroll into the li- : T inéturing of WOME XN. : ment under piles of old 


brary, and taking down : M P : Harper’s and The Demo- 
my copy of the Gene- = Wherein theabo- wa = — NBs are fet foorth cratic Revizw. and many 
van version of the Bible © minable fianes of Pride and Ambition, & difcouered. - volumes of scrap-books 
under date of 1606 will: Adultery aed Witchcraft, - were filled with colored 


plates depicting the 
fashionable “follies” of 
; our grandmothers. The - 
a : high prices paid at auc- 

: tion for these old peri- 
odicals had the immedi- 
ate effect of bringing 
others from their seclu- 
sion and those who had 
expected to reap a har- 
vest by disposing of 
their old magazines to 

















ture. Yet in the study of 
costumes there is a phil- 


spised. For costume is #g. 7— “A Discourse, Ete.” 
typical of a people at a 
given time, and styles 
of coiffure may well engage the attention of the erudite his- 
torian and philosopher. Indeed, in past periods, many of the 
writers who dealt with this subject were philosophers,—or 
at least argumentarians, for it must be owned that some of 
them took up the theme of women’s dress in anything but 
a judicial and philosophic spirit. But fashion’s votaries 
have moved on unruffled (or rather, be-ruffled) in spite of 
anathemas, polemics, and statutes against them. 


fashionable woman. 





osophy not to be de- Be ial eee OR eee he 


the styles set forth in : a O \ 7 a - the second-hand book- 
the Breeches Bible by: 3 NAAAKN ANZ ‘seller found that instead 
our earliest feminine : 7 be es 4V .\e : of getting five dollars for 
ancestor. 4 \s FIN A NA - an old Godey’s plate, a 

There are persons FANGS INA rE: ‘ : bound volume was 
who regard fashion ANS oN, A worth less than half that 
periodicals and works: y VEZ A AV Yt - sum. Nevertheless, to 
on costume as biblia-a- Oors reriee ABS those who value books 
non, books that are not; ‘ — - and periodicals for their 
books, and bar them : Whereunto is addedthe Pikture ofa P:@ure, Or, contents rather than for 
from a place in litera- | The Charatter of a Painted Woman. - their possible specula- 


tive value, these old 


% Imprinted at LondonforEdward Merchaut. 1646. 9 Oe TT plates are wel 


bao nee WAGE A al Mine's) Sree ERR * worth preserving. _ 
It is rather surpris- 


A Puritanical pamphlet with a title-page showing the contemporary styles of the ing, in view of the num- 


ber of collectors of cos- 
tume books, that there is, so far as I know, no compre 
hensive bibliography to serve as a guide. The field 1s not 
one of the widest open to collectors; but the late James A. 
Stillman of New York had a collection which, when sold 
at auction in New York five years ago, numbered no less 
than 140 “lots” in the catalogue, and comprised severa 
hundred volumes and thousands of colored and other plates 
of costume. In the early decades of the last century there 
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was a rage for books on costume, and a number of hand- 
gome folio volumes were published depicting the costumes 
of various foreign countries, such as the series published by 
William Miller, 1800-1804, imperial quartos which can 
now be secured at from 
ten to fifteen dollars a 


The earliest printed books on costume are all valuable 
and rare. In some cases only a single copy is known. One of 
these was Le Receuil de la diversité des Habits, qui sont de 
présent en usage, tant en pays d’Europe, Asie, Afrique et 
Isles Sauvages, le tout 
fait apres le naturel, an 





volume. Racinet’s Le 
Costume Historique, 





published in 1888 by 
Firmin-Didot et Cie., 
Paris, in six volumes, 1s 
the standard encyclo- 
pedia of the subject, and 
copies bring at auction 
from $100 to $175 each. 
This contains about 
8,000 different subjects, 
many of them beauti- 
fully colored and height- 
ened with gold. There 
is also a list of costume 
books in Fairholt’s 
Costume in England, in 
the edition of 1896. 
Many books of travel, 
published in the first 
half of the last century 
with colored plates, also 
show costumes of the 
people of the countries 
traversed, and, within 
the last half-century, 





: octavo published by 

Cue caftell of plealure, : Richard Breton, a Paris 
: printer, in 1564. This 

: contains 121 full-page 


> aaneiaiece YS C2LO CHAD CLD CLD 


plates of costume, in- 
cluding those of “les 
sauvages” very much 
“aprés le naturel,” be- 
neath each engraving 
being a punning quat- 
rain. Other sixteenth- 
century works contain 
plates in which the cos- 
tumes of the characters 
are historically accu- 
rate. It is worth noting, 
also, that, in many of 
these books of costume, 
especially in those of the 
prolific period of the 
early nineteenth cen- 
tury, the characters 
wearing the costumes 
are court beauties or 
noted personages of the 
time. Thus the costume 











there have appeared 
many beautifully illus- 
trated monographs 
dealing with the history 
of various articles of at- 
tire, such as gloves, 
shoes, hats, fans, etc. 


(The conuepaunce of anzeme hot Delpre Went to the 
cattell of pleafure Loberin was the gardpn of affeecyon in 
badpted by Beaute to whome heameroully erprefled his 
love bpon p Whiche fupplycacpon role qrete Hrpfepplpuz 
cacponvandarguincnt betweneDOpteand ploayne. se 


book becomes worth 
treasuring for its 
portraits. 

In that period of Eng- 
lish development which 
Taine has called The 


Christian Renaissance, 


The collector of fashion 
plates will find the field 
large enough for the ex- 
ercise of considerable 
time and a well-filled 
pocket-book. 

The study of ancient | @Ceun: 
costume brings one into | 
an association with 
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old works, extremely in- Fig. 2— Tue Casrevy or PLEAsuRE 
teresting for their en- 
gravings. Prior to the 
invention of printing, the illuminated manuscripts give us 
an excellent ideaof the fashions of the Middle Ages, andold 
tapestries confirm the impressions thus gained. Many of 
the old artists clothed their charaéters from Holy Writ in 
the costumes of the period in which the pictures were made. 
In fact, artists of those days set the precedent which was 
followed by an Austrian artist who engraved the famous 
Portrait of George Washington wearing the uniform of 
Frederick the Great. 


court ladies of the time. 


pntedat London inthe fleteftreteatthe 
{ygne ofthe Sonne bp Topubyn'de worde. 
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the church succeeded 
the theatre and some- 
times the actor turned 
preacher, as in the. case 
of Stephen Gosson, who 
had the living of St. 
Botolph, Bishopsgate, 
where he died. The au- 
thor of Plays confuted 


Abuse, published in 


Woodcut title of an early work in English literature, showing the costume worn by 1579, it is not surpris- 


ing that he directed his 
shafts of ridicule against fashion. He was the author of 
Pleasant Quippes for Upstart Newfangled Gentlewomen, 
which had great popularity on account of its coarse abuse, 
and of which a second edition was printed in 1596. The 
only copy known of the edition of 1595 brought 180 pounds 
in the Huth sale in London ten years ago. The-sub-title of 
this work is 4 Glasse to view the Pride of vain-glorious 
Women; containing a pleasant Invective against the fantasti- 
cal forreigne Toyes daylie used in Women’s Apparell. Much 
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of this remarkable production was written in exceedingly 
coarse language. To quote one or two of the milder verses 
in which he discusses women’s dress: 


“These Holland smockes, so white as snow, 
and gorgets brave with drawn-work wrought, 
A tempting ware they are, you know, 
wherewith (as nets) vaine youths are caught. 


“This cloth of price, all cut in ragges, 
these monstrous bones that compasse armes; 
These buttons, pinches, fringes, jagges, 
with them he weaveth wofull harmes.” 


Edward Gosnyhill was another of the railing sort who 
wrote a rare and famous pamphlet abusing the gentler 
sex, entitled The Scole House of Women, printed probably 
in 1561. This satirical attack upon the sex and its fashions 
was followed by another equally notable production en- 
titled The Prayse of all women, called Mulierum Pean, 
which was exceedingly popular. The curious point is that 
Gosnyhill was the author of both works, taking back in 
the second all the hard things he had said in the first. 

While not strictly dealing with fashions, The Castell of 
Pleasure, a black-letter versified production attributed to 
Nevil, son of Lord Latimer, printed in London by Wynken 
de Worde, is interesting on account of its woodcuts. On 
the title are depicted “‘Desyre,” “Beaute,” and the castle, 
and the block representing Beauty appears also in other 
works issued by the same printer as accurately represent- 
ing the dress of a lady of the period. The pamphlet is so 
rare, however, that most of us are likely to view it only 
through glass, the copy sold in the Britwell Court sale 
last March bringing 860 pounds. Still more definite at- 
tempts to delineate costume were made in the title pages 
of other books directed against fashion. 4 Discourse Against 
Painting and Tincturing of Women, printed at London in 
1616, shows the large sleeves and ample fulness at the hips 
of the fashionable woman’s dress of that time. There are 
many of these old works directed against the prevailing 
fashion in women’s dress, about as availing in their effect 


es 


as Mrs. Partington’s broom was in sweeping ba 
ing tide of the Atlantic Ocean. Most of then are clea 
“Early English Literature,” however, and their Prices : 
them beyond the reach of any but those with the long 
purses. 

After the Restoration occurred another Swing of th 
pendulum, and fashion became fashionable again, The 
literature of the subject appeared to wane, however. 
though by the opening of the eighteenth century works on 
costume began to appear in Italy, France, and Germany 
France, as is still the case, was the leader in fashion ian 
the elegance of the French courts was depicted in many 
volumes. The most prolific period of costume literature 
appears to have been the beginning of the nineteenth cen. 
tury, when the courts of Europe vied with one another in 
the magnificence of dress. Here is a very harvest field for 
the collector of books on costume, for, with few exceptions 
these are not expensive to secure. Those cheap pamphlets 
like The Whole. Art of Dress! or, The Road to Elegance and 
Fashion. . . . Explaining and clearly defining by a series of 
beautifully engraved illustrations the most becoming Assort. 
ment of Colours and Style of Dress, published in London in 
1830, can be secured for a few dollars and will furnish en- 
tertainment for many an evening to one interested in the 
subject of dress. Not until near the end of the century was 
there another flood of costume books, and from the early _ 
eighties to the beginning of the twentieth century French, 
English, Italian, and German publishers issued many 
beautiful books on costume which are not difficult to pro- 
cure. At present there seems to be a decline in this class of 
literature, and this would appear to be a good time to 
pick it up. Probably the large number of fashion periodi- 
cals and women’s magazines have contributed to the de- 
cline in publishing of books with costume plates, but ex- 
perience has shown that fashions will again be in style, 
and the collector of fashion books may look forward with 
some confidence to the making of a collection which will 
be more valuable in time to come than at present. At any 
rate, it will furnish a comparatively inexpensive and harm-, 
less diversion. 
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Antiques Abroad 


eA World Full of a Number of Things 


By AuTotycos 


have visited London from America this season. Tour- 
ists have fanciful ways. This was heard in a hotel 
at Paris recently, “Mamie, have we done Rome?’ “Yes, my 
dear, that’s where you bought your blue stockings.” But 
nobody could miss London without knowing it. By now, 
restless souls have settled 
down at home to recount 
adventures with a wonder- 
ful continental exchange. 
Everybody in London from 
elsewhere liked the English 
pound and appreciated the 
marking of works of art in 
English shillings. After all, 
there was something defi- 
nite in that. 

At present considerable 
interest is being exhibited 
concerning two of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ canvases. A full- 
length portrait of Vis- 
countess Crosbie, painted by 
the artist in 1777 for 75 
guineas, and The Young For- 


Liar * More than the usual number of tourists 


titlement given to a picture 
showing portraits of Lord 
Henry Spencer and his sis- 
ter Charlotte, children of 
the third Duke of Marl- 
borough, painted in 1775. 
Young Lord Glenconner, 
the owner, sold them to Mr. 
Arthur Ruck, a London 
dealer, who, in turn, sold 
them to Sir Joseph Duveen. 


Undoubtedly their destina- Fig. s— Arrer Six Josnua Reynoups 
Lady Pelham Clinton feeding chickens. Mezzotint by J. R. Smith. Sir = «* : »”» 
Joshua by no means at his best, but Smith near his zenith. smoky old nes 


tion is America. We may re- 
call the fact that Sir Joshua’s 
portrait of Mrs. Siddons reached £52,000 at Messrs. Chris- 
tie’s some time ago, and was withdrawn as unsold. Specu- 
lation is rife as to the price at which the above portraits 
passed, and £100,000 has been mentioned as the lowest 
probable figure. But Mrs. Siddons is a great historical 
figure, whereas these others are comparative nonentities. 
Holland.—At Amsterdam, Rotterdam, The Hague, and 
many out-of-the-way places in Holland there have come 
under our notice two markets which, for many months 
ahead, were especially prepared to catch the British and 
American tourists in search of antiques. An inordinate 
number of so-called “chestnut roasters” in brass, some 
with dates, have made sudden appearance. Their like was 
never seen before. Also, quite as unexpectedly, came for- 





ward sheaves of “old” glass which curiously enough (and 
here the sellers quite overreached themselves) was fre- 
quently offered as old Waterford glass! As a matter of fact 
Dutch glass factories have flooded the London market with 
“old Waterford” fabrications. Here evidently they founded 
at the advent of the tourists a new market which would 
save their carriage to Lon- 
don. Quite a plethora of 
brass tobacco boxes, deco- 
rated with scriptural sub- 
jects, and “‘delft’’ tiles, 
mainly confined to two pat- 
terns, probably to appeal to 
two classes of clients, were 
likewise offered: Facob’s 
Ladder and Susannah and 
the Elders. Obviously the 
person who would select the 
former would not purchase 
the latter. Perhaps one may 
quote appositely the old tag 
of Canning’s, the English 
diplomatist in the eight- 
eenth century: “The fault 
of the Dutch is giving too 
little and asking too much.” 
As in the finesse of diplo- 
macy, so in the intriguing 
quest for antiques. 
England.—Where Ameri- 
cans have scored has been 
in the provinces of England. 
It has come to my knowl- 
edge that, quite accident- 
ally, in a cottage in an ob- 
scure moorland district, a 
collector who has never 
“fancied,” as he termed it, 


actually picked up for a 
pound note a fine specimen of the celebrated print mezzo- 
tinted by J. R. Smith after Reynolds” Lady Pelham Clinton 
feeding chickens. He told me quite casually in his hotel that 
he had bought one thing he fancied. When I went to his 
room to examine it, with doubting spirit, there it was. He 
had “fancied” quite correctly. I do not think it was quite 
luck afterall. Heseemed to have an instinét, although some- 
whatuntrained. In his blood he must have had the flair for 
the right thing. It is most puzzling to old trained collectors 
to find business men spotting a winner instin¢tively. It is 
not always the luck of the beginner as gamblers aver; it 
seems to be some inherited gift hitherto undeveloped. 
Imperial Pottery —The Kaiser always imagined himself 
to be an Admirable Crichton, and he ran, as aside show, a 
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Fig. 2— Late Georctan SILVER (1823) 
One of a large service. Somewhat florid in design and showing evident 
reminiscences of the wood carving of the early eighteenth century. Never- 
theless an exceptionally fine piece of workmanship, such as justifies its appeal 
to the collector. 


pottery of his own at Cadinen. Here he was only imitating 
his predecessors. But the establishment had to be closed 
down even before the war. Madame de Pompadour gave 
as presents etchings she had done herself. Many royalties 
have pressed the camera into their service and given auto- 
graphed portraits to their votaries. The Czar of Russia 
gave paltry trinkets to distinguished foreigners. One I saw 
recently, with the royal inscription, was a_ replica of the 
great bell in Moscow, supposed to be in gold. Alas for the 
owner, it was found to be copper lightly gilded, although 
an autograph letter of the Czar accompanied the gift. 
Probably the Czar was innocent and his minions pocketed 
the difference. Kaiser Wilhelm was wont to bestow a Cadi- 
nen pot on those who came under his smile. Perhaps 
Cadinen pots may one day be collected. Pottery has been a 
mania with royalties of Central Europe from the eight- 
eenth century onward. It was the Prince of Saxony who 
imprisoned Béttcher in a fortress when he first produced 
hard porcelain at Meissen. St. Petersburg porcelain was 
made almost exclusively for the use of the Imperial family 
and for presents to foreigners. But as an art pottery the 


ee 


St. Petersburg Imperial venture cannot be said to ha 
been run on business lines, for when, sometime sitet 
journeyed thither and sought the diredtor of the fa@ory I 
discovered that that worthy spent most of his timae™ at 
Monte Carlo. 

Old English Silver.—Apart from the rare examples of the 
Stuart period, in the late seventeenth century, the Queen 
Anne sedate styles in the early eighteenth century, and the 
rather rarer types of the George II era, there is much silver 
of the later Georgian periods, going down as far as George 
IV, which makes its appeal to the collector. 

I illustrate a silver meat dish, in date London, 1893, of 
the George IV period, part of a service of sixty dinner 
plates, eighteen soup plates, eight meat dishes, and eight 
round dishes. Roughly, the value of this entire service jg 
some $10,250. But this is an exceptionally long run jn q 
service, and makes an appeal only to the wealthy collec. 
tor. Smaller specimens, however, salts, peppers, casters, and 
tiny cream jugs, can be procured for sums not at all exorbj- 
tant. Sugar casters and tea or coffee pots, being in greater 
demand, are more expensive. 

The English public up to now have not quite realised the 
importance of securing examples of silver made subsequent 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century. In an old 
country both amateurs and collectors are obsessed with 
the idea that nothing later than the eighteenth century 
can be antique. Over and over again, in works on collecting - 
we find the writer coming to a sudden full stop with the 
assertion that, as the next stage is the nineteenth century, 
this must be considered “modern” and beyond the scope 
of a volume on collecting subjects. Because English folk 
have forgotten that this is the twentieth century, it is not 
necessary for American collectors to follow suit. Therefore, 
it is pleasing to know that many pieces of the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century, which are at least a hundred 
years old, may rightfully claim recognition from searchers 
after antiques. But it will not be long before the early 
nineteenth century will be accorded unusual respect and 
folk will begin to talk of /ate nineteenth century as if it. 
were poisonous, until the late twentieth century collector 
begins to discover what treasures it held. But here we end 
with what sportsmen call a “tip straight from the horse’s 
mouth.” There is wine that is new. Museums are laying 
down this wine for posterity. 





Questions and Answers 


Questions for answer in this column should be written clearly on one side of 
the paper only, and should be addressed to the Queries Editor. Where answer by 
mail is desired, a stamped and addressed envelope should accompany the query. 

All descriptions of objects needing classification or attribution should include 
exact details of size, color, material and derivation, and should, if possible, be 
accompanied by photographs. 

Attempts at valuation ANTIQUES considers outside its province. 

82. J. S. B., New York, wishes to know the date of the earliest known 
Currier print. 

Fred J. Peters of Flushing, New York, informs the Editor that 

J. M. Ives was an artist in the employ of N. Currier, and that 

somewhere about 1855 the two formed a partnership, although 

Currier reserved an interest in some of the plates as late as 1857. 

After that period no prints appear with the name of N. Currier. 

83. G. W., New York, sends a picture of an old piano that: has been in 

his possesion fora good many years; it originally belonged to his 

great grandmother. It bears the name, William Stuart, London. 

The picture is here reproduced in the hope that some reader may 

tell something of William Stuart. 
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84. R.J., Vancouver‘ sends a photograph of a miniature of arevolutionary 


soldier, probably George Washington, with query as to author- 
ship. 
The picture is reproduced herewith. Who can tell? 


85. L. E. K., Massachusetts, wishes some facts about Elias Howe and his 


sewing machines. 

Elias Howe was born in Spencer, Massachusetts, July 9, 1819. 
In 1835 he was working in a machine shop at Lowell; in 1837 re- 
moved to Cambridge and shortly afterwards to Boston. There he 
conceived the idea of a sewing machine and, after experimenting 
for five years, completed his invention, in May, 1845. It was 
patented in September, 1846, but Howe was unable to find any- 
one who would accept the labor saving machine. He went to Eng- 
land in 1847 hoping to interest manufacturers there, but had no 
better success. On his return to America he found that his ma- 
chine had been widely imitated and used by unscrupulous people 
regardless of his protecting patents. In 1854 he succeeded in es- 
tablishing his rights and collected royalties on every machine then 
in existence. His income from royalties for one year was estimated 
to be $200,000. Howe served through the Civil War as a private in 
the 17th Connecticut volunteers. He died in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
October 3, 1867. 


86. S.C. S., Missouri, wishes to know where authoritative data on an 


old East India shawl may be obtained. 


If you will send a clear photograph of the piece in question, the 
Editor will endeavor to identify it for you. © 


87. H. C. E., I/linois, has sent a pottery urn for identification, which 


is here reproduced. The height of the urn is about seven inches; 
diameter of base five inches. Color is a yellowish gray with a 
smooth tortoiseshell glaze. It will be observed that there are two 
apertures in the cover, one of them, apparently, a vent. At the base 
is an outlet probably intended for the attachment of a metal spigot 
of some kind. 

No one has yet identified the use for which the piece was intended 
or its place of manufacture. John Spargo has, however, offered an 
entertaining note on the subject:— 

Not having seen this piece, but only the little pencil sketch, I can- 
not pretend to identify it. That it is not Bennington pottery I think 
can be said without any question. No examples of Bennington urns 
of this kind exist, so far as known. The cover is quite unlike any ever 
made at Bennington so far as we can tell from (a) authentic speci- 
mens, (5) the molds used at the pottery, a great many of which I 
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Vicrorta Coronation Cup PLATE 


CENTLY DISCOVERED, and hitherto unpublished, this 
extraordinary cup plate is one among many rare 
antiques which distinguish my extensive collections. 
Personal inspection is urged, since no recital can do 
justice to the richness and variety of my offerings. 


E. J. JOHNSON 


Wire RIveER JUNCTION 





(1838) 






VERMONT 












Antiques 


FINE SPECIMENS 










6 North Street 


SALEM, MAssACHUSETTS 










To (onnorsseurs I offer: 
I 


. Expert judgment: based upon twenty years 
of experience in the handling of authentic an- 
tiques, numbering among my clients public 
museums and private collectors of the first rank. 






2. Good taste: My Stock, rigorously edited, of 
early American furniture, china, glass, silver, 
etc., expresses in an unusual degree the best 
taste of the periods. 













3. Integrity: 1 offer satisfattory guarantees as to 
authenticity. I carry no reproductions, recon- 
structions or revamped pieces; no Victorian nor 
Empire pieces; nor any near-antiques whatsoever. 







4- Values: My prices can not be matched by met- 
ropolitan or suburban dealers less favorably 
situated. 











5. Accessibility: My shop is on the Boston Post 
Road, just beyond Norwalk, Conn., about 40 
miles out of New York. 


BERNSTEIN 
Authentic Antiques 


205 WESTPORT AVENUE, NORWALK, CONN. 

























have examined (c) careful examination of all the fragments ga 
up from time to time from the place where the pottery rubbish w 
dumped (d) the memory of the old potters still alive who worked in 
the Bennington potteries and are certain nothing of the sort Was 
made here. 

It is possible, I think, that it is not of American manufacture at 
all, but English. Either that, or it is an American made copy of an 
English piece—perhaps made by some workman, for his individual 
use, and not an article regularly made for commerce. It would seem 
to have been intended for some such drink as the country folk in the 
West of England used to call “Old Tom,” when I was a boy, “Qig 
Tom” was composed of one-half ale (not common beer) and one half 
of “porter.” These were mixed and then made very hot and it was 
the rule to drink it as hot as possible. One way of heating the stuff 
was to pour it into a tin vessel which bore some resemblance to one 
of Charlie Chaplin’s shoes—except, perhaps, that the “foot” was 
thinner. This was in order that the toe and the whole forepart of the 
shoe, as it were, could be pushed into the fire through the bar-room 
grate. When only a single pint was wanted, it was not unusual fora 
red hot poker to be thrust directly into the mixed beverage, in its 
tankard of Britannia metal. Another drink heated in much the same 
way was more elaborate. It had beer, some cider, lemon and, | 
think, ‘“‘a wee drop of sperrit.” 





No. 87 


Answers 


77. E.S. P., Pennsylvania. (July, 1923, ANTIQUES, p. 37-) 


D. E. C., Cape Cod, writes as follows in answer to the query col 
cerning iron porringers: “I have several iron porringers; they were 
put on the stove to keep the food warm for the children. If all was 
not eaten for a meal, it was left on the stove to be finished later. 
The person giving me the porringers is over seventy years 0 
age.” 
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CONNECTICUT BEAUTIFUL 


eA Wattace Nutrine Book with about three hundred pictures 


(ALL Tuat THE Covers Wit Ho tp) 
: oa book contains hundreds of references all done in beautiful duo-tone ink by the best 
to quaint Connecticut houses and a large printers in the country. A perfect gift book, travel 
number of sketches of the same, both within and _ book, auld lang syne book, picture book, library 
without, together with Connecticut landscapes, book, $4.00 postpaid. 
We also issue Vermont Beautiful, Massachusetts Beautiful, Furniture of the 
Pilgrim Century, American Windsors, eic. 


OLD AMERICA COMPANY 










Framingham, Massachusetts 













Antiques 
personally dug 
trom the dust of 


New England’ s 


past 
HE you will find, 


in theiroriginal cob- 
webby coverings, many 
rare pieces, as:— 
Tables: Sawbuck, hutch, 
bandy-legged Dutch, 
small oval top straight 
leg duck foot maple. 
Chairs: Windsor comb- 
back arm, country 
Chippendale-Dutch 
back, pierced splat, Pilgrim arm, Priscilla arm, Dutch 
back, Windsor comb-back, maple rocker. 
Mirrors: Large collection with original pictures on top. 


Carved oak chest; andirons; cahdlestands; 
; Sandwich glass. ' 


E.C. HALL 


145 Longmeadow Street, LONGMEADOW, Mass. 
(On main route from Boston to New York, three blocks from the 
Springfield line) 

LOOK FOR THE YELLOW SIGN! 































A Pair or Cows (as illustrated), 6% x 8 inches, $50; 
also a smaller pair in same red coloring but not on 
Standards, size 4 x 6% inches, $20. 






















Pine Hicusoy 


A Pair or Does (as illustrated), 12% inches high, in 
good condition, $35; also a smaller pair that are 
slightly age cracked, 10 inches high, $25. 


The Picton: Antique (0. 


728 WESTMINSTER STREET 


Providence, ‘R. I. 


















URING the course of a year hundreds of antique buyers come into our shop. They 
come from every state in‘the country and together have visited almost every im- 
portant antique shop in the country. Yet they are all struck by our great assort- 


ment, an assortment that makes further shopping unnecessary. _ 
From our many rooms full we can furnish you, as we have furnished them, with almost 


any style of chair, table, mirror, bed, china, glass, pottery, chintz—in fact anything that 
came down to us from old New England. 
We probably have just what you are looking for. Call or write us your wants 


FLAYDERMAN & KAUFMANN 
65,67 and 68 (Charles Street : BOSTON, MASS. 


















Antiques make the most individual Christmas and wedding presents. 








James T. Harris Maupe B. Harris 


HarRIs ANTIQUE SHOP 


Brandon, Vermont 


Look for the sign of the Red Four-Poster 


One mile north of Brandon 


(hoice seleEtion of Karty AMERICAN 
FurNITURE & OLp Gtass 








1125 (hapel Street 


One street from Yale University 


New Haven, (onneEicut 


Antique Furniture, Old China, Silver, Pewter, Brass 
Goods, Glass, all kinds. Colonial Relics 
Embroideries, Laces, Jewelry 
Gowns, Bonnets, etc. 





All of Our Goods Guaranteed Genuinely Old 





In ROSLINDALE, -MAas5. ses 


25 years of experience in 
collecting and distributing 
every variety of antique 
furniture, glass, china, metal 
goods, prints and engravings 


Call or write 


William B. McCarthy 


961 South Street Roslindale, Mass. 


F.C. POOLE © 


Bonp’s HI.Lu GLOUCESTER, Mass, 
(abinet--Making— Upholstering 
5 Se 
Serpentine Front Bureau Six-legged Highboy 
Serpentine Front Mahogany Desk 
Rare Old Kitchen Dresser 
Large Oak Gate-leg Table | Hepplewhite Secretary 
~ Old Schoolmaster’s Desk (very rare) 


and many other good pieces 
WE ARE OPEN THE ENTIRE YEAR 





J. S. METCALFE 


Antiques, Furniture 


Works of Art, etc. 


COR. FEDERAL AND NORTH 
STREETS 


SALEM, MASS. 


POMPERAUG ANTIQUE SHOP 


(Next door to Curtis Hotel) 


Woopsury, CONNECTICUT 


Early New England 
Furniture & Glass 


MIRRORS, LUSTRE TEA SETS, ETC. 
No Reproductions 





OLD TEA SERVICES 


English and -American 


Set of 6 early American tablespoons by Nathaniel Hurd, very rare. 

Set of 12 Irish tablespoons, rat-tail, date 1750. 

One Paul Revere tablespoon, 1 tablespoon by Boyer. 

Old English silver epergne or center piece, date 1773. 

Early cruet sets in crystal with silver frames. 

Old Sheffield waiters, vegetable dishes, urns, snuffers and trays, 
tea pots, etc. 

Rare marked piece of 1785, London, a coffee pot from the home 
of Lord Nelson, urn shape. 


Write us your wants. 


GEORGE C, GEBELEIN 


Gold and Silversmith 


79 CHESTNUT STREET BOSTON 





ANTIQUES 


Fitstorical and Old Blue (funa, 
Glass, (up Plates, 
Ornaments, etc. 
MRS. CLARENCE A. BROUWER 


260 Brow Street, East Provipenc#, R.} 


Telephone, East Provipence 130-R 


od 
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Keep your copies of ANTIQUES permanently. Have them bound. 
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The Increasing Popularity 
of the Hooked Rug 


is a tribute to its usefulness and deco- 
rative value. Collectors are coming 
to appreciate more and more that 
there is a hooked rug to satisfy every 
requirement. 

Dealers alive to the increased in- 
terest in Hooked Rugs and the ex- 
panding market will write for my 
ligt or ask me to ship on approval. 


A few choice rugs for collector’s trade only 


L. DAVID 


147 Charles Street Boston 

















William K. Mackay Company 
eAuctioneers S Appraisers 


NOW PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 
7 BOSWORTH STREET, BOSTON 


(One minute from Park St.) Trtepuone, Congress 1593 


(ollections of Antiques and all kinds of household 


furnishings solicited for sale at auction or bought 
outright for cash. Catalogue sales a special- 
ty. Appraisals for inheritance tax, 
insurance, and other purposes. 


Some choice antiques always on exhibition and for sale 









American Furniture 


Fine Sandwich and 
Blown Glass 


Bell Flower and Ivy Glass akways in stock 
IDA J. KETCHEN 


10 Division STREET : New Rocue te, N.Y. 





ln Ancatent Portsmouth 


The sea coast towns were the earliest, and, because 

q of world trade, the richest in the American colonies. 
Here, from the overflowing family reservoirs of the 
past, continues a steady, if not abundant, flow of 
fine heirlooms into the markets of the present. 
This, in part, accounts for our ability to offer, at a// 
times, antiques of unusual interest; at many times, 
antiques of rare distinction. 


EK. A. WIGGIN 


350 STATE STREET Portsmouty, N. H. 





Original Antiques 


Wholesale and Retatl 






Virginia Gate-legged Tables— 
walnut and maple—assorted 
sizes. Per dozen - - $3000 


J. K. BEARD, ‘Richmond, Virginia 


P. O. Box 784 










_ A list of over 100 books suitable for presents.to antique lovers—send ten cents for it. 





Earty AMERICAN. #4 Martha Haas Reeves 


Pine CABINET # 1807 RaNsTEAD STREET 
With shell. Absolutely original. # Philadelphia, Pa. 











The COLONIAL SHOP 


22-24 Nortu Water St., Aw Bedford, Mass. 


Located Diagonally Across from Whaling Museam 


Antiques 


URNITURE of all kinds; Chairs; Tables; Beds; Bureaux; Secre- 

taries; Camphor wood Chests and Sea Chests. Also my shop is 
known for its almost endless variety of small articles — Andirons; 
Shovels and Tongs, and all kinds of Fireplace fittings. 

OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
Iron Hatt Racks 

Iron “Jenny Linp” Mirror Suip Lowestorr PLaTtE 

Coatport Cups anp Saucers Cup Ptartes, genuine old ones 

Bristot Cups AND SAUCERS Two SMALL TAVERN TABLES 

Iron Boot Jacks AnD IRon HEARTH ORNAMENTS 


W. W. BENNETT, Proprietor 


The Colonial Antique Store 


ANTIQUES 


Unusual collection 
of old Mahogany 
couches, dressers, 
wall leaf and drop 


308 Stewart Avenue 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


HE COLONIAL ANTIQUE 
STORE now is stocked from. 


ANTIQUEs 


Rare old brassand- 
irons, candle gtic 

Copper, pewter and 
brass, complete col. 


leaf tables, Stands, cellar to garret with one of the _ lection of old glass 
sideboards, chests Jargest and most complete col- and china, old 
of drawers, clocks, _Jegtions of antiques to be found Prints and pictures, 


chairs and mirrors. 
All kinds of curly 
maple and cherry 
sideboards and 
dressers. 


anywhere in this country. There 
are four floors full of quaint yet 
useful furniture, etc., ready to be 
placed in any home. 


coverlets, quilts 

and shawls, hooked 

rugs and samplers, 

1tS unusual or 

We have moved one square to our old we haveit, 
+ present location. Photos and illus- - 

We crate and ship trated folders on request. 


Everything is req. 
anywhere. Wa ter Francis Larkin 


sonably priced, 





Old England for Antiques! 
St TUAR TIT PAGE 


129 BripGE STREET 
WarrINGTON (ENGLAND) 





All kinds of antiques at reasonable prices. Genuine 
only. No fakes; no reproductions; no rub- 
bish. Correspondence invited. 


Patronized by many well-known American dealers 


en 


Maple Highboy 


In perfect condition. 
Brasses new. 


, 


Clifton W. Greene 
Antique Shop 


OPPOSITE THE OLD MUSTER FIELD 


545 Concord Street 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 








Early American Furnishings 


N Rock.ianp, Maine—a fifteen-room house 
filled with early American furniture—re- 
finished and ready for delivery. And for those 
who prefer antiques in the rough three shops 
packed to the roof with them—‘“cobwebby”’ 
and dusty, just as bought. 


Four fine specimens of Cigar Shop Indians; a large 
assortment of four-post beds, with and without test- 
ers, in maple and mahogany. 


COBB & DAVIS - Rockland, Maine 


Thieves of Time 

A single lost or broken part in an antique clock 
is sufficient to destroy its usefulness in marking 
the passing hours. 

My business being the manufacture of clock 
works, I am prepared to supply missing parts 
and to undertake repair of high grade tall clocks, 
banjo time pieces and others of similar style. 


G. R. S. KIL LAM 
Pawtucket : Rhode Island 





“One Loox Is BETTER THAN A THOUSAND WorpDs’’ 








NA iseretimanisnvenasitatsaitrseen 


ARE Lowestorr Masonic Bowt, Pennsylvania Coat of Arms. Reverse, 
American Eagle and Shield. Inside inscription, Grand Lodge of Pennsyl- 
vania. Height, 612''; Diameter, 1514" 


ARTHUR s SUSSELL ANTIQUES 


1724 CHESTNUT STREET (Locust 3981) PHILADELPHIA 


ArTS 





Competently Restored When Sold; 
Before That, in the Rough 


Antique furniture and wood work 
bought and sold. Your own antiques 
repaired and uphol&tered, matched 
if you wish. Special detail work. 


A. WILLIAMS 
62 Ossining Road, PLEASANTVILLE, New York 


TELEPHONE 211 
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At Thanksgiving why not drink cider from pewter tankards and pour it from an earthen jug? 
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Earty BLown Giass Mammortu DEEP PLaTeE 


REEN, with a very narrow band of amethyst around rim. 

Its beauty lies not in its great, and probably unequaled, 

size, but in its proportions, color, and delicacy of the glass itself. 
A piece worthy of being the oudias of a fine colle¢tion. 


Diameter, 1834 inches; Height, 24% inches. 


GEORGE VAN VLECK BROTHERS 
Great Barrington, Massachusetts 


| The John Alden Antique Shop 


Plymouth, eMass. 


(NEAR PLYMOUTH ROCK) 
y 


A shop that speaks for itself in a fine 
assortment of 


Early American Antiques 
Write us your wants 


All Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention 





BRA - Ss & Ss 
Old Sadie: 


Our reproductions are most carefully made. 
We specialize in matching and repairing 
old brasses under old time processes. 
Samples sent. Prices moderate 


Correspondence invited 


A. H. EATON, (ollinsville, (onn. 


WARREN W. CREAMER 


Informs his friends and the public that he has for sale 

at his shop, next door below the Banking House, and 

at his warehouse on Depot Street, near the Colonel 
Reed Mansion in 


Waldoborough, Maine 


a great variety of furniture, looking glasses, blue 
printed ware, china, glass, earthen and stone ware, 
brass andirons and warming pans, castors, tea trays, 
etc., allof which may behad forcashorapproved credit. 


On THE ATLANTIC HIGHWAY BETWEEN BATH AND ROCKLAND 





LAWRENCE HYAMS & CO. 


(Formerly with M. Stack & Co.) 


We have the Largest and-Most Complete Stock of 


Antiques in (hicago 
AND THE MIDDLE WEST 
(onsisting of Early American, English, Italian and 
Frencn periods of Dining, Bedroom, and Living Room 
Furniture se Pewter, Glass, Bric- ‘a-brac, Andirons, 
Staffordshire, Clocks, Hooked Rugs, Lamps, etc. 
Expert Refinishing and Restoring. Inspection Cordially Invited. 


643-645 Soura WaBasH AVENUE, Cuicaco, ILL. 
TELEPHONE, WABASH 1722 


The oldest place, in the oldest 
In O]7 VirGI NI PPh nah cag cor a 


On the road to Florida 


EVERYTHING FROM 


Spool Beds to A epplewhite Sideboards 


. Things Handled in Rough 
No Faking 


Mrs. B. LL. BROCKWELL. 
232 AC Market Street 


Drop in while touring 


PETERSBURG 





Vrooman Antique Shop 


House built by COLONEL PETER VROOMAN in 1785 
Situated in historic valley of Old Schoharie, 35 miles west of Albany, on State Road. 


(Completely Filled with eAntigues 


Earty AMERICAN AND EMPIRE Cuina, Grass 
AND SHEFFIELD PLATE 
Fire Sets In Brass AND [RON 


Mrs. Loutsz STEPHENS VROOMAN 
SCHOHARIE, NEW YORK 


a 





Telephone, Marshfield 42-2 Epwarp C. Forp 


eArchitects : : (Collectors 
Casual Motorists - 


All will find something of special appeal 

in this Pilgrim Century Cottage. A model 

of judicious restoration for residential 

use, it houses a selected offering of New 

England antiques. Its Gift Shop isstocked 

with many odd and alluring trifles. 
Visitors are at all times welcome. 


CARESWELL COTTAGE 


next the historic winsLow HousE MARSHFIELD, MASS. 





A Christmas present every month: A year’s subscription to ANTIQUES. 


“$195 
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Nellie Sprague Lockwood 


9g Westport AVENUE Norwalk, ConNECTICUT 
Telephone Norwalk 845 


ANTIQUES 
Hutch Tables, Dutch Foot Tables, Gateleg Tables, Tavern Tables; Candle 
Stands; Pine and Maple Chests; Corner Cupboards; Cherry and Birch Side- 
board, small; Pine Dressers; Highboys, Pine and Maple, Curly Maple, 
Cherry; Old American Prints in Color by N. Currier, Currier & Ives and 
Kellogg; Silhouettes, Historical, andOld Blue China; Old Woven Coverlets 
in Red and White and Blue and White; High and Low Post Beds; Windsor 
Chairs, Fiddleback Chairs, and Ladderback Chairs; Sandwich Glass; Pot- 
tery and Pewter; Lanterns; Hornof Plenty Compotes; Goblets; Early Glass 
and Bottles; Andirons; Mirrors; Desks; Whale Oil Lamps; Pair Yellow 
Whale Oil Lamps, and many other interesting things. Shall be pleased to 
have you visit us. Colonial House open all year round. 


BALL BRASSES NEED 
NO APOLOGIES 


VERY process of manufadure fr ‘ 
E ing of the metal to the final hela pie os 
ing identical to that used by the original mak 
produces brasses which are perfe@ replicas of th 
genuine and which will bear the closeg and a 
expert inspection. No short cuts to.produdtion = 
makeshifts or cheapenings of any kind. are tie 
ated. Used for years by hundreds of collegors bi 
noisseurs and leading. dealers throughout. thiy 
country and abroad for their be& pieces, La 
variety in the World to selec from. Copies mad 
of anything in brass. Perfeé satisfa@ion intend 
or no charge. Samples on request. 


Wm. Batt & Sons, -ACalvern (Mk), Penn, 






























For ANYTHING and EVERYTHING OLD 


VISIT 


THE Antique SHOP 
MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 


265 Kinc STREET 
PotrsTown, PENNSYLVANIA 
Decorating and Historical (hina, Bottles, 
(Cup Plates, Glassware, Linens, 


(Currier Prints, (oins, etc. 





ANTIQUE POST BEDS 


CORRECTLY FITTED WITH > 


Box Springs & Mattresses 


y= special box spring comes to outer edge of side rail and 
only two inches above the rail, cut out corner for foot pot, 
No support irons required. We have fitted hundreds of beds 
with springs and mattresses— we know how to fit yours. 
Measure the length of side rail, the length of end rail and give 
square of foot post. Enclose check with order and we ship 
within six days. 


Special Box Spring, $30. Silk Floss Mattress, $27 
Davis ANTIQUE SHOP, Lyme, (Conn. 
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HarRLow & HoOwLaND 
282 DARTMOUTH STREET, BOSTON 
Rare examples of Encuish, Irtsu and 
AMERICAN GLASS 


MaPLeE FurRNITURE SHEFFIELD PLATE CHINA 
LIKEWISE AT 
Tue Duxsury Suop at Duxsury, Mass. 


eAntigques for Houpay Girts! 


SILVER AND SHEFFIELD PLATE 
Otp Woven Cover-ets 

Otp PaisLey SHAWLS 

O.tp Hooxkep Rucs 

O.p Braipep Rucs 

Quaint Picture Mirrors 
CHIPPENDALE Murrrors 
FooTsTooLs AND CRICKETS 
Rusu Cuairs, STENCILED 

Tip TasBLes AND CANDLESTANDS 
O.p Prints : 


Dainty Grass Lamps 

Quaint Otp CanDLesticks 

SwEETMEAT COMPOTES 

Lovety Op Tea Sets : 

Cotorep Grass PERFUME BOTTLES 

PainteD Trays, Otp DEcoRATION 

Lustre PITCHERS 

O.tp Cotorep Grass VASES 

O.tp STAFFORDSHIRE VASES 

MANTELPIECE ORNAMENTS 

Guass, CaKeE-Puates, Jucs 

Custarps, SHERBETS, PLATES O.p Potrery 

O_p PewTer, Copper, Brass FIREPLACE FITTINGS 
Op Furniture OF ati KINDS 


THE FRANCIS NYE HOUSE 


Marion Roap, Matrapotsett, Mass. 
Telephone, MATTAPOISETT 143 S. Evizapetu York, Proprietor 























JAMES DAVIDSON 
Dealer in ANTIQUES 


195 HowarpD STREET 
New Lonpon, ConNECTICUT 


Hadley (hest 
Pine Six-legged Highboy 


Many rare pieces in a large collection 





6. W. Richardson & Son 


EsTABLISHED 1812 


Tue Oxpest Furniture House 1n THE UNITED STATES 
InvireEs Your INSPECTION 


Auburn, N. V. 
| Antiques 


Learn to associate the City of Auburn with Richardson’s and 
Richardson’s with what is best in Antique and Modern Furniture. 
(Charming Gift Shop in Connection) 


Auburn — Richardson Sq. Syracuse and New York 


— 7 





~4 19 6 Antiques make the most individual Christmas and wedding presents. 
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CHIPPENDALE MIRROR ORNAMENTS 


PRESSED MAHOGANY 3in. — 3% in. § in. 


Cabinet Hardware 
A.L. FIRMIN 


34-36 Portland Street 


Boston, Mass. 





We Have in Our Shop 


ANY common useful pieces, 

a considerable number of 
fine pieces, and a few rare ones. 
Our goods are genuine, and our 
prices — quality considered — are 
reasonable. 

Write us your wants. We can no 
doubt be of service to you because 
our collection is remarkably varied. 
When you are in the neighborhood 
remember that we welcome your 
call. You, too, will be charmed 
with our Shop and Tea Room. 


The 
Webster Place Antique Shop 


& Tea Room 


On the Daniex Wester Hicuway at Franklin, New Hampshire 


Ciype C. Brown, Proprietor. 


———— 


Antiques make the most individual Christmas and wedding presents. 











-H.M.RE 
Antiques 


TRENTON 
New Fersey 
? 


E have on display in our Show 
Rooms and Art Galleries the most 
comprehensive collection of Antiques 


in the State of New Jersey—which can be 
inspected or purchased at 


Private Sale 


R o. judgment backed by 35 years of 
experience in this business assures 
connoisseurs and collectors on tour 
thru this historical city of an unusual oppor- 
tunity of viewing some worthy specimens in 
furniture, bric-a-brac, engravings, etc. There 
are Mahogany and Walnut Highboys, Em- 
pire and Colonial Chests of drawers, Book- 
case-Secretaries, Martha Washington Sewing 
Tables, Windsor Chairs, old Gateleg Table 
(78th century), Colonial Mirrors, Ladder-back 
Rockers, Candelabras, Sandwich glass, Lustre 
pieces in Pitchers, Cups and Saucers, Shera- 
ton Sideboard, Four Poster Maple Beds, Wal- 
nut Highboy, Duncan Phyfe Table, Claw-Foot 
Sofa, Carved Pedestal Card Table, and an 


‘assortment of Oriental Rugs. 


IMPORTANT 


On Tuesday, October 23, we will hold - 
our monthly Auction Sale, which will in- 
clude many pieces mentioned above and 
some more noteworthy. 


? 
REID’S 
Antique & Art Galleries 


27-29 AGO. Warren Street 
32-34 (hancery Lane 


TRENTON * NEW JERSEY 


H. M. REID, Auctioneer 






















































































Antiques and Quaint Old Things 
: The Handicraft Shop of Olivia 
Genuine Old Furniture, Glass, 


China, Brass 


Olivia Linens;Old Sampler Designs; Cross-Stitch 

Patterns; Footstool Tops; Applique Patchwork, 

cut and basted, or finished; Old and new Hooked 
and Braided Rugs; Tufted and Knotted Bedspreads; Handwoven Rugs, 
Scarfs, Bags, Pillows, Etc. 


Chair Seats and Footstool Coverings Made and Restored. 


‘Those who have purchased here state that they cannot duplicate the beautiful 
and unusual gifts elsewhere. 


irs. ZL. A. Wernon, 72 West Putnam Ave.,GReENwicu, Conn. 
Send references for goods on approval. (Boston Post Road) 


The New € ngland-Antique Shop 


ForMERLY LocaTED aT 
32 CHARLES STREET, Boston 


Has Moved to 55 (Charles Street 
\ ] E invite our customers, and all others who might 


be interested, to visit us in our new quarters. 
They will find a pleasing collection of antique furni- 
ture and an especially fine collection of hooked rugs. 


New England Antique Shop 


M. Wesser, Manager 





PORTSMOUTH, N. 


SETTLED 1623 


At my shop may be found a fine old 

model of clipper ship Paul Fones, built 

at Portsmouth in 1877; a rare old 

corner cupboard built in 1725; Hooked 

Rugs, Glass, and a large line of 
Genuine Antiques. 


J. L. COLEMAN 


EsTABLISHED 217 MARKET STREET Corner Deer Street 


36 YEARS 


Several Rare Tavern Tables 


For collectors seeking the choicest. One secre- 





tary in mahogany, the entire front of satin- 


wood. All original and in splendid condition. 


QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 


QUEEN ANNE CORNERS 


AccorpD, MAssacHUSETTS 
Inland State Road, halfway between Boston and Plymouth 


Telephone, RocCKLAND 652-R 





Open Until November 1+ 


F you would live again in days gone 

by, visit this old-fashioned house fur- 
nished with old-fashioned things. What 
you fancy you may‘make your own, for 
the place is full of things curious, old, 
beautiful and enticing. 


Ye BRADFORD ARMS 


59 Court Street, PLymoutn, -AMCassachusetts 
Telephone Plymouth 446 


MABEL’ K. ROGERS 


Botries, PewTer, Grass, Tin, Potrery, 
CHINTZ AND JEWELRY 


Special Offerings this Month: 
ANDLEWICK BEDSPREAD, one hundred years old, 
signed and dated, in excellent condition. Paisley Shawls 
and Scarfs, China Matchboxes, Sandwich Glass, including Wash- 
ington George Toddy Glass Plate. Old Point and Thread Lace - 
Fans. Scarfs, Parasols, Handkerchiefs. Sheffield Plate Fruit 
Basket, Grape Design Candelabra, Shoemaker’s Candlestick. 


Residence: 127 WATERMAN ST. Shop: 109 WATERMAN St. 
Phone, ANGELL 2234 Provipence, R. I. 
On Route 3 via Waterman Street to Boston or the Cape 





Replicas of 


OLD BRASSES 


In variety of color, finish and design, 
these Old World Brasses afford a wealth 
of material for well planned homes. As 
faithful reproductions from. original 
pieces the Pearson-Page Brasses have 
the charm of sincere craftsmanship © 
and historic interest. 

Illustrated descriptive circular upon request. 


Prarson- Pace Co., 7d. 


BIRMINGHAM AND Lonpon, England 


S. P. Skinner, Sole Representative— United States and Canada 
342 Madison Avenue, New York. 


No. 2960 


Brass Hann BELL 








The Studio of 
Christine 


Steele. 
363 Adams Street 


East MILTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


(At the foot of Milton Hill) (Telephone, Miron 2348-8) 


—— 
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Keep your copies of Antiques permanently. Have them bound. 


















"Send for the Catalogue of PaRT ONE of the (olleBtions | 


OF THE LATE 


WILLIAM W. NOLEN 
of Lyttle Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


The FirSt Sale will include: 








American and English Furniture of the 17th, 18th and Early 19th Century. 


Sad A most complete and rare collection of Plates, Platters and Dishes, in blue and white 
es with historic views. 

Staffordshire Figures, Marine Liverpool Pitchers, Lowestoft. 

Al Queensware, Leeds, Wedgwood, Lustre Ware, and Decorated Tobies. 


Banjo and Hall Clocks by the Willards. 
American Glass and Cup Plates; Sheffield Plate and Pewter; Bennington Ware, many 
of the pieces marked; Historic Chintz. 


To be sold by auction the afternoons of OCTOBER 29, 30, 31, NOVEMBER I, 2, 3. 
+E YOU CAN SEND YOUR BIDS BY MAIL 


The ANDERSON GALLERIES ‘emer maseg? 
“Park -Avenue and Fifty-Nanth Street, New York 


















“The Stepping Stone” 
e Stepping Stone 
) 
mee ee $ % AOE ; Pi J : we Seed pa ef 
x. nl ¢ ini ee 
old, 
awls 
ash- 
Lace 
‘ruit 
k. 
v St. 
STOP AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP 
F ever the “Stepping Stone” seemed small and far away, the friend- 
ly acquaintance established through ANTIQUEs now brings‘it into 
clear vision. But it is small; for it is an ancient and simple cot- 
tage, fitting background for the ancient things—both simple and 
elaborate— which are gathered within its walls, and are helpfully 
arranged, without crowding, as they would be in any dwelling. Fust now: 
Oup SHip Movers = AN Emeratp Green Parr | CHIpPENDALE 
Sup Prints DecANTERand Cuairs 
Lamps witn Suip__ other old glass CuEsTs : -_ ie ae 
Pictures for Op Frencu Prints SMALL TABLEs of A decorative ensemble of items individu- 
Shades of.European cities many kinds ally choice and distinctive: from 
And please remember that the“STEPPING STONE” is known fromcoasttocoast THE OLp HALL 
Sor its hospitality to lqvers of antiques, whether they call by letter or in person. 
Miale Gourwe Ansaenees KATHERINE N, LORING 
277 ELM STREET $$ WEST HAVEN, CONN pind geiechioigpiomgp aie 
R) : 3 ; z r FALL LIST SENT ON REQUEST 
7 minutes from New Haven Station 





A list of over 100 books suitable for presents to antique lovers—send ten cents for it. 





THE WITCH HOUSE 
At 310% Essex St., Salem, Mass. 


Offers for sale a very fine oil portrait of 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
This portrait should be in a National museum. 


Grace ATKINSON, Prop. 





want TO BUY ANTIQUES 


Before selling yours see me. First or last is immaterial. 
ry . ’ 
but see me without fail. 


DANIEL F. MAGNER 


. Telephone : 
Fountain Square  (suiouam 632.) Hingham, Mass. 










Y* Old‘ (urtosity Shop 


Genuine ANTIQUES, OLD Grass, CHINA, SHAWLS 


AND Rucs, Potrery, FURNITURE 
Special attention given to Mail Orders. Drawings submitted. Open year round 


Joun C. Grauam, 17LyndeStreet,Salem, Mass. 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


2 2 





cA UTHENTIC cCANTIOQUERS 
FURNITURE 


Hookep Rues, Grass, Cu1na, PEwTer, Frasxs 
Out-of-town Orders promptly attended to 


The Navan Suop, 13 €ast 8thStreet, NY (ity 












P.M. & E. M. MCLAUGHLIN CO. 
Gilders 


COLONIAL MIRROR FRAMES RE-GILDED 
OIL PAINTINGS RE-LINED & RESTORED 


Banjo Clock Frames and Brackets in stock and made to order 


Sixty-four PEMBERTON SQUARE, Boston 
Telephone Haymarket 978 


Always Something Interesting in 


“WHITTIERLAND” 


Early Furniture, Mirrors, Old Glass, Hooked Rugs, 
Pewter, China, Antiques in the Rough. 


F. J. Finnerty, 6 Newton Road, Haverhill, Mass. 





we ntique Furniture and Furn ishings 


for country and shore homes including painted 
and curly maple pieces, glassware, lamps, 
pewter and andirons. 


A. E. CARROLL 


735 MAIN STREET : : : EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 






Blue Hen Antique Shop 


-MRS. PERRY D. THOMPSON 


Harrison STREET, LowE Lt, Mass. 


Open afternoons from 2 until 4 Other hours by appointment 
TELEPHONE, Lowell 2780 













CLARENCE H. ALLEN 
SELECTED cANTIQUES 


338 (Cumberland -Ave., PORTLAND, MAINE 


Sup cACovELsS ‘RARE Gass 


EARLY AMERICAN 
~5 Paintings, Prints and Pottery se 
RENWICK C. HURRY 


6 West 28th Street NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE: Madison Square 3236 










INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


Furnishings for the home, for the breakfast room, six stencilled chairs, maple drop-leaf 
table, oval leaves, and farmhouse cupboard; for the living room, maple slant-top desk, Wind- 
sor chair, four drawer maple chest of drawers, bracket feet, two snake foot tables, walnut 
stretcher Queen Anne chair, slat back maple armchair, foot stools and hook rugs; for the bed 
room, Empire single bed, one large chest of drawers, small inlaid bracket foot chest of drawers, 
sewing table, tip and turn table and three rush seated chairs, whale oil lamps fitted for elec- 
tricity with lamp shades; many interesting pieces in pewter, glass and china, 


Jane Wuite LonsDALe LILLiaAN SEARLES ROEDER 


114 East 40TH STREET Murray HI 2991 
NEW YORK CITY 


Goulding’s Antique Shop 
SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 
‘Rare New England Antiques 


Concorp Roap—One Ha tr Mite orr State Roap 













The TREASURE HOUSE 


The Quaintest Antique Shop on the Boston Post Road 
HOOKED RUGS, FURNITURE and 
EARLY GLASS 


659 Ferry Boulevard _: STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 
SIDNEY K. POWELL 











een eee ae ee 
GENUINE OLD VIOLINS, VIOLAS, CELLOS 


Originals and (opies of the Old Masters 
MUSICIANS SUPPLY COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


218 TREMONT STREET AND 60 LAGRANGE STREET 


Fancher’ s (olontal Shop 


In THE HistoricaL Otp ViLLacE oF Goshen, N. Y. 
Fifty-four miles from New York City on the Trunk-line State Road 
to Buffalo you will find an excellent collection of antiques, possibly 
not more than anywhere else but just as many and just as good. 
EveryTHING GUARANTEED BEEN SELLING ANTIQUES 
GENUINELY OLD oF SINCE IgoI 




















A Christmas present every month: A year’s subscription to ANTIQUES. 


















New Arrivals 
Every Day 


Pine Dresser, shelves, drawers, and cup- 
board. 

Lowsoy, splendid condition, herringbone 
walnut inlay and gilt fan. 


SIDEBOARDS—three small ones: Hepple- 
white 5 feet long, Sheraton 4 feet 2 inches 
long, Hepplewhite 4 feet 3 inches long. 


Sora—small, carved, bear’s claw foot, horn 
of plenty ends. 

Simon WILLARD Hatt Crock, inlaid ma- 
hogany case, original Willard label. 


Banjo Crock by Aaron Willard, with 
original gilt bracket. 


BitpoA Mirror, medium size. 
We shall be glad to supply additional details on request 


é 
BosTON ANTIQUE SHOP 


59 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Phone Haymarket 0259 








NE of a pair of Warerrorp Crystat Gass SIDE 
Licuts, trimmed with sapphire blue chains and 
crystal drops. Height, 26 inches. Price, $500 the pair 


FFF 


FRED J. PETERS 


American &§ English Antiques 


384-386 Broapway : Fiusuinc, Lone Istanp 
(Northern Boulevard) Telephone, FLusHING 0554-w 

































RIGINAL Bow Back Writing Arm Windsor Rocker, 
with Drawer under Arm and Seat. A fine and rare 
example of this type of American Furniture. 


Many other Specimens of the same quality are shown 
on our American floor. 


The COLONY SHOPS 
ANTIQUES 
GINSBURG &? LEVY 
397 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


A visit to our store is equivalent to rambling through houses 
decorated in every period of Colonial Furniture 





H. SACKS & SONS 


eAntique Furniture, Hooked 
Rugs & Glass 


62 Harvard Street Broox.ine, Mass. 


Telephone, BROOKLINE 865 





cAt 42 (harles Street, Boston 


Just one of the small shops on the 
Street but worth a special visit 


HisroricaL CHina, OLD CoLoniaL 
SILverR, Earty AMERICAN GLass 
Hookep Rugs, FuRNITURE 


Write us your wants or call 


J. GROSSMAN 


Telephone, Haymarket 3300 





A list of over 100 books suitable for presents to antique lovers—send ten cents for it. 
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WANT ED 


STAMPS, United States and foreign; stamps on 
original envelopes; collections. F. E. Atwoop, 683 
Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

PAMPHLETS AND BOOKS relating to Indians, 
California, Western States, the American Revolu- 
tion, Travels; also printed single sheets; old news- 
papers; almanacs; primers, etc., wanted; cash by 
return mail. Cuartes F. Hearrman, Metuchen, 
New Jersey. 








Ladder-back chairs; pine chests; walnut and maple 
drop leaf tables; two Sheraton chairs; many things 
you may like. Mrs. Wo. D. BartLett. 





RARE LISBON CAMEO. Description in AnTIQUES 
for August. Offers invited. Mrs. Ernest F. 
CrumMEL, 1873 Hillside Avenue, East Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


ANTIQUE INLAID AND BEAUTIFULLY ¢ 
Italian suite of nine pieces. Won Pt ne 
World’s Fair. Sarpee ABEL, 126 Bidwell Ps Ma "4 
Buffalo, New York. arkway, 


CUP-PLATES, flasks; coverlets; Stiesel lp 
antiques of all kinds. Westwoop Tee 
Company, 1711 W. 3rd Street, Dayton, Ohio. 








RARE CHIPPENDALE SOFA, solid rosewood, 
beautifully carved and upholstered. Quick sale. 
S. E. ANDERSON, 2906 Ave. N., Brooklyn, New 
York. 


COLONIAL ANTIQUES; furniture; glass; quile 
rugs; mirrors; cup-plates; ornaments; embroideries, 
jewelry; and unusual things. Minnie M, Wiuutans, 
128 Mulberry Street, Springfield, Mass, ; 





ANYTHING PRINTED IN BOSTON AND 
CAMBRIDGE; pamphlets; books; acts; resolves; 
papers, handbills that are old, odd or curious, 
wanted for cash. Send for list. G. A. Jackson, 106 
Pemberton Building, Boston, Mass. 

ANTIQUE OR ORNATE WATCHES AND 
CLOCKS. Will buy collections complete, or in- 
dividual specimens for cash. Epcar L. Nock, 32 
Broadway, Providence, R. I. 

EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE; pewter; 
glass; samplers; needlework; portraits; prints. 
Anything antique. KaTuarine WILLIs, 272 Hill- 
side Avenue, Jamaica, N. Y. 

OLD COINS. Large free catalogue of coins for sale. 
Catalogue, quoting prices paid, sent on receipt of 
10 cents. WiLL1aM HeEssLeIN, 101 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 











FRANKLIN STOVE, excellent condition, original 
brass ornaments; curly maple candlestand; Wind- 
sor chairs, stretcher table. Otp Vircinia Suop, 
816 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washington, D.C. 


GLASS CUP-PLATES, 50 different historicalsy req 
different conventionals, also colored plates, 4 
paper weights. Will buy, sell or exchange, Tin. 


YAEGER, 1264 East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 





AT ALFORD, four miles from the Berkshire Inn, 
Great Barrington, Mass., maple highboy; slant top 
bureau desks; tavern table; Windsor chairs; col- 
lection rare lustre ware; Henry Clay cup-plates; 
early American furniture; glass; pewter; china. 
G. C. Morse. 

RARE SANDWICH SALTS; one Chariot Race, 
bell flower water pitcher; other fine pieces, bell 
flower glass; colored’ glass lamps; green Stiegel 
bottle; lustre ware. No. 339. 

STIEGEL FLASK, amethyst, half pint, typical 
diaper pattern, sheared mouth, scarred base, 
perfect specimen. Box 83, Oak Lawn, Rhode Island. 











POSITION. Young man possessing some knowledge 
of antique furniture would like position with 
decorator or antique dealer. No. 338. 

KITCHEN TABLES, highboy tops. Give height, 
length, depth, kind of wood, condition, description 
of drawers. Price crated. Resrorinc Suop, Tops- 
field, Mass. 





A PINK LUSTRE DOLL’S TEA SET, perfec; 
several fine mirrors and dressers; Sandwich glass; 
historical bottles and cup-plates, etc. Will be sold 
at greatly reduced prices, the first week in October, 
before closing for the season, at THE Packet. On 
the shore road, three miles east of New Lon- 
don, Poquonnock Bridge, Conn. 





ENTIRE DRAPERIES for high post beds; early 
American glass, including historical bottles and 
flasks; pictures of clipper ships, large ones preferred. 
Renwick C. Hurry, 6 West 28th Street, New York 
City. 

SALESMAN who has had experience in selling 
antiques. State reference and experience. No. 341. 

CASH PAID for large or small pieces genuine old 
wall paper. No. 342. 

A SMALL CANNON, the foot size preferred. Must 
be old and in perfec condition. Garrita B. Nasu, 
Sugar Hill, N. H. 

MATES AS FOLLOWS: 3-mold saucer, 6-inch 
folded edge, sunburst band; 3-mold bowl, 2 inches 
high, 1034-inch diameter, folded edge, sunburst 
band, vertical and diagonal ribbing; 5 }2-inch glass 
ball, pink and white loopings; 5-inch three-mold 
bowl, sunburst band. Co.itectors’ Luck, Pem- 
broke, N. H. 

PEWTER WITH AMERICAN MARKS. Must not 
be cracked or mended. Puitip Younc, 50 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

OLD PICTURES OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
and of Portsmouth, N. H. Puitip Youn, 50 Con- 
gress Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR. SALE 
MAHOGANY BUREAU, swell front, gold mirror 
with canopy; gold mirror with picture. Pictures 
and description on application. Mrs.-R. W. Payne, 
39 Orchard Street, Greenfield, Mass. 


THREE PIECE CANDELABRA, star cut, double 
pendants, excellent condition, $55. No. 344. 


WHEN MOTORING, visit “The Closter Antique 
Shop;” maple, mahogany and pine furniture; 
six rare dark blue plates, over 100 years old; five 
rare vaseline tumblers; Sandwich salts; colored 
glass. One mile Yonkers ferry; five miles Dyckman 
ferry; eight miles Tarrytown ferry. Sara M. 
Sanpers, Alpine Road, Closter, New Jersey. 



































WALNUT SIDE CHAIR, mid-nineteenth century, 
Gothic frame, upholstered in broadcloth with rich 
needlepoint decoration of birds and flowers. No. 345. 


IF YOU WANT TO CHOOSE from a large collection 
of antiques, see A. L. Curtis at Harrington Park, 
New Jersey, on the main Teaneck Road, eight 
miles from Dyckman Street Ferry, two miles from 
Yonkers Ferry. 


ANTIQUES, hunting antiques all the time. Let me 
know your wants. E. R. Guerin, Pembroke, N. H. 


WHEN IN ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA, 
visit the ANTIQUE SHoP of Mr. and Mrs. M.S. 
Jacoss, 1236 Walnut Street. We handle anything 
old. 


RARE CHINESE CABINET of shelves and cup- 
boards; elaborately carved base and cresting; doors 
inset with exquisitely painted panels surrounded 
with carving. Photos on request. Also three signed 
Edward prints. Louise Faxon Knapp, 631 Fair- 
field Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


BEST OFFER, china greyhound with rabbit in 
mouth, 7}% inches high by 7 inches long on base; 
also amber Stiegel sugar bow] with cover, 7 inches 
high, 534 inches diameter; also one in clear Stiegel; 
one boat-shaped blue glass, opalescent tinge, 
marked Sandwich on bottom; side-wheel marked 
Lafayette, with star on stern, B. 9 S. Glass Company, 
Cuartes McMurray, 1709 W. 3rd Street, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

MARLBORO, MASSACHUSETTS. General line; 
glass; pewter; china; always collecting something 
interesting. Grace and BELLE STEVENS, 232 Main 
Street. 

THE SERVICES OF A CAR, and of a chauffeur who 
knows more than 200 antique shops and places of 
antique interest within a radius of 150 miles of 
Boston; rates and dates open on request. Joun E. 
SuLLIVAN, 32 Sudan Street, Dorchester, Mass. 

CUP-PLATES, historic, conventional. Flasks. Write 
for what you need to fill out your collection. 
Tuos. T. Wetmore, Saybrook, Conn. 





























WHEN YOU MOTOR OUT on the North Shore of 
Long Island, stop at the little antique shop, 106 
Broadway, or Northern Boulevard, Bayside. 





SMALL INLAID SIDEBOARD. Very handsome, 
original condition. Price, $450. Seen by appoint- 
ment. No. 343. 





AMERICAN HISTORICAL FLASKS; bench and 
spiral bottles, about 250, some very rare and fine 
colors, silver and copper lustre. Jos. Yarcer, 126; 
East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. shay 

WHILE TOURING THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
be sure you visit THe Wuire Bircu Antique 
Suop, 24 Water Street, Lisbon, N. H. General Line, 
Open all year round. 


KNITTED BEDSPREAD; quilt of camlet cloth 
dark blue, homespun lining, beautiful pattern, 
Other spreads and quilts. Mrs, F. A. Rounpy, 
Royalton, Vt. 

CONTENTS OF APARTMENT, formerly belong- 
ing to well known New York decorator now living 
in Paris, consisting of Louis XVI bedroom suite: 
two seventeenth century Verdure tapestries; 
antique tapestry chair; Spanish hand-tooled 
leather screen; good Empire sideboard and other 
fine pieces, also small collection choice New Eng- 
land hooked rugs. KATHARINE PRrentis, 50 West 
67th Street, New York City. 


IDEAL LOCATION ANTIQUE SHOP, through 
and cross tourists’ routes. Center wealthy popula- 
tion. Tea room in conjunétion, if desired. MERRIAM, 
Mt. Kisco, New York, telephone 500. 


WINDSOR SETTEE, 6 foot, 8 inches long, $200; 
set of ten fan. back Windsor chairs, two arm, eight 
side, perfect condition. $200. Photographs, Mrs. 
Wa tuts E. Howe, Bristol, Rhode Island. 


DOLLS, colleétion of fascinating small dolls, up to 
the Civil War time. Mrs. A. Conepon, Nashua, 
N. H. 


MAHOGANY SHERATON SIDEBOARD; secre- 
tary desk, tambour doors, finely inlaid, perfeé 
condition; several old family portraits in oil; fine 
selection: of ,glass; Mrs. J. HERBERT Mars1e, 2 
Salem Street, Bradford District, Haverhill, Mass. 

COLONIAL CROTCHED MAHOGANY DESK; 
rare bottle bureau and desk; Swiss music box; 
lustre, Stiegel and Sandwich glass; old flasks; 
coverlets; quilts, etc. ‘Howarps, 140 Bedford 
Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 


QUART EAGLE, PITTSBURGH, PA. BOTTLE in 
blue; also daguerreotype of General Burnside, 
General Freemont and Governor Sprague of Rhode 
Island. Ye Orp Curiosity Suopre, 1932 West 
4th Street, Los Angeles, California. 


COURTING MIRROR;; courting Windsor; two low 
back Windsors; large table chair; curly maple 
tall clock, rocking ship dial. Collection of genuine 
early furniture and early American silver also 
offered. No. 337. 


BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT, general line. Our 
collection of rare old glass is particularly large and 
fine; pewter. Mr. and Mrs. Georce Parker 
Bottes, Jr., 35 Atkinson Street. 


ARCHITECT’S SELECTION RARE ANTIQUES 
as found, usable and not restored. Windsor table 
stand; walnut paneled back settee; oak and pine 
turned stretcher frame desk; saw-buck table; 
beautiful turned ladder-back chairs; paneled oak 
and painted chests; claw foot tilt-top table; carved 
walnut broken pediment highboy, etc. CLARENCE 
W. Brazer, Crozer Building, Chester,, Pa. 















































$202} 


At Thanksgiving why not drink cider from pewter tankards and pour it from an earthen jug. 
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BIBLE BOX; turned stretcher table 21 inches high, 
ship painting. R. H. Warp, 31 Huntington Avenue, 
Norwich, Connecticut. P. O. Box 203. 





CUPBOARDS; latches; early prints; mirrors; block 
rint quilts; pine chests, etc. Warp Bros., 45 
Jackson Street, Willimantic, Conn. 


4 PAIR OF YELLOW SANDWICH GLASS 
DOLPHIN CARD RECEIVERS; pair of Batter- 
sea enamel mirror knobs; one Stiegel enameled 
Jass tumbler; one three mould Stiegel decanter; 
small Franklin fireplace. GABRIELLE DE Bruns- 
wick, P. O. Box 744, Woodmont, Conn. 

Si lineal 


PAINTED PINE CHEST, 1735. See first illustra- 
tion, page 51, Nutting’s Furniture of Pilgrim 
Century, Queen Anne walnut mirror, beveled glass. 
Other desirable antiques. Jutia D. S. Snow, 277 
Federal Street, Greenfield, Mass. 


HISTORICAL CUP-PLATES; bottles; Sandwich, 
three mold, and Stiegel glass. Ricuarp Norris, 
een Lane and Stokley Street, Falls Schuylkill, 














TWO CHIPPENDALE CHAIRS, period about 1760; 
rare collection 60 pieces pottery from Panama 
Canal Zone, photo on application. Miscellaneous 
lot old pewter. Frank Jorpan, 318 Peoples Bank 
Building, Seattle, Washington. 

FINE CONNECTICUT WINGED CHAIR; a 
maple tavern table and several dressers; also a 
very low-priced drop-leaf cherry dinner table in 
good condition. May be seen by appointment at a 
private residence within fifteen miles of New York. 
No. 340. 


HOOKED RUG, horse design; black lace mantilla; 
Paisley shawl; banister back chairs; old jewelry; 
cameos; earrings; oil portraits; lustre; glass. Mrs. 
Myra F. Warp, 11 Alice Street, Norwich, Conn. 


EIGHT MAHOGANY SHERATON CHAIRS, 
two arm, six side, all good condition; five mahog- 
any Chippendale chairs, good order; two Chinese 
Chippendale chairs, unlike; three gate-leg tables, 
one, curly maple top, one, maple base, pine top, 
one, oak base, Spanish feet, restored top; one banjo 














Chippendale mirrors, one with eagle in frame; one 
serpentine walnut dresser, claw and ball feet, 
original brasses; two walnut highboys, plain tops. 
Call and see Lyman J. Boynton, Greene, New 
York. 20 miles north of Binghamton, New York. 


HOOKED RUGS, washed and restored perfectly at 
the Well Sweep Tavern and Tea House, Mendham, 
New Jersey. Mrs. Epcar GarriELp FIsHER, 
specialist. The Tavern is filled with rare antiques, 
dug from the dust of New Jersey’s past. 


ASTRAL LAMP, 25’ high, marble base, fluted 
brass column, electrified, $55; mahogany Sheraton 
mirror, marine scene top, $40; heavy ruby Bohe- 
mian glass pitcher, engraved, 11’” high, $18; walnut 
melodeon, $25; Persian jeweled brass hanging lamp, 
$20; pair green Tiffany glass vases, 18’’ high, $20; 
Royal] Sevres blue and gold vase, painted court 
scenes, 26’’ high, $50; Bohemian punch bowl and 
tray, frosted with raised gold decorations, $18; 
ivory lustre tea pot, $6; pair Bohemian ruby glass 
g’’ trays, leaf shape, $15. Dealers welcome. Kerns 








lu é : 
Puladelphia, Pa. clock, original, except half of upper glass; several] Art SHop, 1725 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





COLLECTO 





RS’ GUIDE TO DEALERS 





CALIFORNIA 

O'HARA & LIVERMORE, INC., 50 South Euclid 
Ave., Pasadena. Colonial and Early American 
Furniture. 

*M. A. LOOSE, 2904-06 Los Feliz Boulevard, Los 
Angeles. 

CONNECTICUT 

*MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG, 277 Elm St., West 
Haven. 

*—), A. BERNSTEIN, 205 Westport Ave., Norwalk. 

*a, E. CAROLL, 735 Main St., East Hartford. 

*DAVIS FURNITURE SHOP, Lyme. 

*4, H. EATON, Brasses. Collinsville. 

WARREN F. LEWIS, P.O. Box 114, Marion, Hart- 
ford. County General line. 

*NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD, 9 Westport 
Ave., Norwalk. 

*MALLORY’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 1125 Chapel St., 
New Haven. 

*POMPERAUG ANTIQUE SHOP, Woodbury. 

MRS. JOHN S. RATHBONE, 8 Park Place,Mystic. 

_ General line. 

*THE HANDICRAFT SHOP OF OLIVIA, 12 West 
Putnam Ave., Greenwich 

*MME. E. TOURISON, 58 Garden St., Hartford 

SAMUEL WOLF, 723 State Street, New Haven, 


General line. 


ILLINOIS 
‘LAWRENCE HYAMS & CO., 643-645 South Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago. 


MAINE 

‘CLARENCE H. ALLEN, 338 Cumberland Ave., 
Portland. 

*COBB & DAVIS, Rockland. 

*W. W. CREAMER, Waldoboro. 

NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUE SHOP, W. Broad- 
way and Union Street, Bangor. General line. 

MISS STETSON’S ANTIQUITY SHOP, 10 Spring 
Street, Brunswick. General line. 


MARYLAND 
JOHN G. MATTHEWS, 8 East Franklin Street, 
Baltimore. Antiques and interior decorations. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

‘THE JOHN ALDEN ANTIQUE SHOP, Plymouth. 

‘ANDERSON & RUFLE, 30 Boylston St., Cam- 

: bridge—Repairers and general line. 

sm _ ANTIQUE SHOP, Harrison St., 

well, 

"BOSTON ANTIQUE SHOP, 59 Beacon St., Boston. 

R. W. BURNHAM, Ipswich—Antique rugs, re- 

-- Pairer of rugs. 

CARESWELL COTTAGE, Marshfield. 

MRS. CLARK’S SHOP, Eighth St., New Bedford— 
General line. ‘ 

COLONIAL ANTIQUE ORIENTAL COMPANY, 
151 Charles Street, Boston. General line. 

EMMA A, CUMMINGS, Washington St., Hanson 
—General line. 


‘es 





*LEON DAVID, 147 Charles St., Boston Hooked 
rugs. 
A. L. DEAN COMPANY, 60 Harrison Avenue, 
Taunton. General line. 
*F. J. FINNERTY, 6 Newton Rd., Haverhill. 
*A. L. FIRMIN, 34 Portland Street. Reproduction 
of old brasses. 
EMMA G. FITTS, 59 Winter St., Orange. On the 
Mohawk Trail. General line. 
*FLAYDERMAN & KAUFMAN, 67 Charles St., 
Boston. 
ESTHER STEVENS FRASER, 64 Dunster St., 
Cambridge, specialist in repair of stenciled and 
painted furniture. 
*GEORGE C. GEBELEIN, 79 Chestnut St., Boston 
—Antique jewelry and silver. 
*GOULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP, South Sudbury. 
*CLIFTON W. GREENE, 545 Concord St., Fram- 
ingham. 
*J. GROSSMAN, 42 Charles St., Boston. 
*WILBUR H. HAGGETT, 6 North St., Salem. 
*E. C. HALL, 145 Longmeadow Street, Longmeadow. 
*HARLOW & HOWLAND, 282 Dartmouth Street, 
Boston. 
*JOEL KOOPMAN, INC.., 18 Beacon St., Boston. 
*KATHERINE N.LORING, Ye Old Halle,Wayland. 
MRS. J. HERBERT MARBLE, 2 Salem St., Brad- 
ford District, Haverhill. General line. 
*DANIEL F. MAGNER, Fountain Sq., Hingham. 
*JORDAN MARSH CO., Washington St., Boston. 
THE MATTAPOISETT TRIANGLE, Matta- 
poisett. Tea; antiques; handicrafts. 
*WM. B. McCARTHY, 961 South Street, Roslindale. 
*WM K. McKAY CO., 7 Bosworth St., Boston— 
Audtioneers and Appraisers. 
*HELEN M. MERRILL, 1124 Longmeadow Street, 
Longmeadow. 
*J. S. METCALFE, North and Federal St., Salem. 
*THE MOHAWK ANTIQUE SHOP, Spring St., 
Williamstown. 
*MUSICIAN’S SUPPLY CO., 218 Tremont St., 
Boston—Old Violins, Violas, and ’Cellos. 
*NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUE SHOP, 55 Charles 
St., Boston. 
*WALLACE NUTTING, Framingham Center,— 
Books on Antiques. 
*F. C. POOLE, Bonds Hill, Gloucester, Mass. 
*QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE, Accord. 
LOUISE R. READER, 417 Westford St., Lowell— 
General line. 
*I. SACK, 85 Charles St., Boston. 
*H. SACKS & SONS, 62-64 Harvard St., Brookline. 
*SHREVE, CRUMP & LOW, 147 Tremont St., 
Boston. 
*SPRIGINGS & WILLIAMS, Training Field Hill 
and Workshop of Little Harbor, Marblehead. 
*WM. W. SPRAGUE, 21 Bromfield St., Boston— 
Hand painted dials and glass panels. 
*MRS. C. J. STEELE, 396 Adams St., E. Milton. 





*A, STOWELL & CO., 24 Winter St., Boston— 
Jewellers and repairers of jewelry. 
*THE COLONIAL SHOP, 22-24 North Water St., 
New Bedford. 
*YE OLDE CURIOSITY SHOP, 17 Lynde St., 
Salem. 
*THE VILLAGE GREEN SHOP, 59 South Main 
St., Ipswich. 
M. L. WALKER, 151 Berkeley Street, Boston— 
General line and paintings. 
MISS JENNIE M. WISE, 7 Elms, 40 Church St., 
Greenfield—General line. 
THE ANTIQUE SHOP (S. E. H. Safford), 682 
Main St., Fitchburg—General line. 
*THE WITCH HOUSE, Salem. 
*YE BRADFORD ARMS, 59 Court St., Plymouth. 
*S. ELIZABETH YORK, Marion Rd., Mattapoisett. 


“MISSOURI 
YE OLDE TYME SHOPPE, 117 South Ninth St., 
St. Joseph. General line. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE « 
E. ANTON, Dover, N. H. Opposite Depot 3rd St. 
General Line. 
*J. L. COLEMAN, 217 Market St., Portsmouth. 
COLLECTORS’ LUCK. (E. R. Guerin), Pembroke 
Street, Pembroke, N. H. General line. 
HAWTHORN & HAMMOND, opposite stone 
church, West Concord. General line. 
MAX ISRAEL, Henniker—General line. 
GENERAL MONTGOMERY HOUSE, Antique 
Shop and Tea Room, Haverhill. 
J. F. SAVAGE, Raymond—General line. 
*WEBSTER PLACE ANTIQUE SHOP AND TEA 
ROOM, Franklin. 
*E. A. WIGGIN, 350 State St., Portsmouth. 


NEW JERSEY 

THE BAND BOX, Franklin Place, at Hobart 
Avenue Summit—General line. 

FRANCES WOLFE CAREY, 46 Grove Street, 
Haddonfield. General line. 

WILMER MOORE, 18 West Broad St., Hopewell 
—General line. 

*H. M. REID, 27-29 No. Warren St., Trenton— 

Auctioneers and Appraisers. 


NEW YORK 
B. EMERSON, 21 Darwin Street, Rochester. Gen- 
eral line. 
*COLONIAL ANTIQUE STORE, 308 Stewart Ave., 
*FANCHER’S COLONIAL SHOP, Goshen. 
HALL’S ANTIQUE STUDIO, 44 Allen St., Buffalo 
—General line. 
*RENWICK C. HURRY, 6 West 28th St., N. Y. 
—Ship models, prints, etc. 
*H. A. & K.S. McKEARIN, 735 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
*F. NOBLE & CO., 126 Lexington Ave., New York 
*JANE WHITE LONSDALE, 114 E. goth St., 
*FRED J. PETERS, 384-386 Broadway, Murray 
Hill, Flushing, L. I. 





A Christmas present every month: A year’s subscription to ANTIQUES. 


$203 
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*NAYAN SHOP, 13 East 8th St., New York City. 
*EDITH RAND, 161 West 72nd St., New York. 
*G. W. RICHARDSON & SON, Richardson Sq., 
Auburn. 
*DOROTHY O. SCHUBART, INC., 145 Fifth Ave.. 
Pelham. 
*THE COLONY SHOPS, 397 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
*S. P. SKINNER, 342 Madison Ave., New York. 
FLORENCE W. UPSON, Dundee—General line. 
*A. WILLIAMS, 62 Ossining Rd., Pleasantville. 
*KATHERINE WILLIS, 272 Hillside Ave., Jamaica, 
Bie 
OHIO 
GEORGE WILLIAM BIERCE, 8903 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland—Interior Decorator, Antiques, Ob- 
jects of Art. ; 
*J. P. ZIMMERMAN & SONS, 1013 Walnut St., 
Cincinnati. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


*THE ANTIQUE SHOP OF MRS. M. B. COOKE- 
ROW, 265 King St., Pottstown. 
*WM. BALL & SON, Brasses. Malvern. 


CLARENCE W. BRAZER, Crozer Building, 
Chester Pa. Selected early furniture. 

FRANCIS D. BRINTON, Oermead Farm, West 
Chester—Early Pennsylvania furniture, glass, etc. 

WILLIAM R. FIELES & BRO., Christiana, Lan- 
caster Co.—General line. 

*OSBORNE’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 1026 Pine St., 
Phila. 

E. W. PENROSE, Carlisle. Early American furni- 
ture; glass and pewter. 

*MARTHA DE HAAS REEVES, 1807 Ranstead St., 
Phila. 

A. H. RICE, 519 North New St., Bethlehem—Gen- 
eral line. 

SALTZGIVER’S ART & ANTIQUE SHOP, 223 
N. 2d St., Harrisburg. Early Penn. furniture and 
Stiegel glass. 

*ARTHUR J. SUSSEL, 1724 Chestnut St., Phila. 
RHODE ISLAND 


*MRS. CLARENCE A. BROUWER, 260 Brow St.. 
East Providence—Antique glassware, china. 
*G. R. S. KILLAM, Pawtucket—Clock repairing. 











Helen Annette & Katherine Skinner Mc Kearin 


735 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


CHOICE PIECES OF EARLY AMERIC 


A BeauTirut Sipepoarp in mahogany, showing every evidence of the handi- 
craft of Duncan Phyfe; a very rare and early Pine Desk; a rare little Cross 


STRETCHER TaBLE; a fine Gate-Lec TaBLe, original 
These and many other fine pieces of furniture can 
reasonable prices at our shop. We lead 


Laces 


AN FURNITURE 


in every particular. 
be seen and acquired at 
in Early American Glass. 





*PROVIDENCE ANTIQUE COMPAIE 
Westminster St., Providence. 
*MABEL K. ROGERS, 10g Watterman St 
dence. 
VERMONT 
*E. J. JOHNSON, White River Junction, ~ 
VIRGINIA 
J. K. BEARD, Richmond. Antiques in the 
MRS. B. BROCKWELL, 232 North Market et Street, 
Petersburg. 
NAVIS ANTIQUE SHOP, 220 Churc B 
Norfolk. General line. : Ne i 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
MRS. CORDLEY, 812 17th Street, N.W. Authentic 


antiques. 


| *GEORGE W. REYNOLDS, 1742 M St., N. W, 


THE OLD VIRGINIA SHOP, 816 Connedtieut e 
Ave., N.W.—Early American F urniture, Pottery, fs 


Glass. 
ENGLAND 
*J. CORKILL, Rock Ferry, Birkenhead, Cheshire 
*H. STUART PAGE, 129 Bridge St., Warrington, 


Objets a He, 


filme. €. Tourison 


English, French and American Antiques 


58 Garden Street 


Harrrorp, Conn, 





LoweEsTo 


Whereto Fin 


WorcesTER, Crown Dersy. 


We do expert repairing of China and Glass. 


F. Nosie Co., 126 Lexington -Avenue, New York 


Telephone, Madison Square 2304 


Established 3o years. 


€? SitveR Lustre, Hisrort- 
cAL BiuE, O_p DrespDEN, STAFFORDSHIRE, WEDGWOOD, 


FT, LEEDS, COPPER 


Tea House 


and 


Antiques 


2 1» 1124 LONGMEADOW STREE 
The Place Longmeadow, Mass, 


Luncheon, Afternoon Tea, Dinner 


HEPPLEWHITE SIDEBOARD, inlaid mahogam 
pair of vaseline yellow wine bottles; pair of Vase. 
line yellow lamps; some antique oriental rugs, 





ANDERSON and 


Antique & Period Furniture 


Restoring of Antiques a Specialty 
Repairing 9 Upholstering. Old Beds 
fitted with box springs 8 mattresses 


30 Boytston ST. (unnefie"<s0) CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


RUFLE 


W hen in Los Angeles, California 
M. A. Loose’s Antique Shop 


At 2904-06 Los FE.1z BouLEvaRD 


Telephone, Capitol 2828 


Welcomes Visitors, (olleétors, Dealers 


EXPERT RE-FINISHING, REPAIRING AND DECORATING 
On the Main Highway between Hollywood and Pasadena 





When in PHIL:AD 


call at 


OSBORN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Old Glass, (hina, Pewter, etc. 


1026 PINE ST., PHILADELPHIA 


ELPHIA 


WILLIAM W. SPRAGU 
M. S. SIMCOE, Successor 


21 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON © 


| 
| We decorate chairs and trays, 
| regild mirrors, paint dials and 


sal glass — for clocks and mirrors 





Marblehead, Massachusetts 
ANTIQUES of AMERICA 


at our home on Training Fi 
and the Workshop of Little 


H. M. SPRIGINGS 


ROY WILLIAMS 


Harbor 





Of Luterest to (olleétors and Dealers: 


B Sacer in search of antiques who are planning to visit New England will 
do well to get in touch with me. I know of more than 200 antique shops 
and places of antique interest within a radius of 150 miles of Boston. . This 
knowledge and my car are at your service at very reasonable rates. 


Write for rates and dates ope 


Joun E. Sutiivan, 32 Sudan St.,Dorchester,Mass. 


TELEPHONE COLUMBIA 9003-R 


eA Dealer’s Opportunity 


‘ ORE people will give antiques as Christi . 
eld Hill M Gifts this year than ever before. You 


help them and yourself by telling them e 
what your shop has to offer. 

November and December are the best month 
during which to do this. Antiques is the 1 
medium. We shall be glad to send you rates 
other information on request. 


of ANTIQUES ADVERTISING Dept. 





683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 





~¢204}- 


Keep your copies of ANTIQUES permanently. 


Have them bound. 


Atlantic ri 



































Jordan Marsh Company 


SO 8 ft ON 


Our Antique ‘Room 


offers more than 700 de- 
signs in Sandwich Glass 
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The Austere Beauty of Pilgrim Days 


THIS walnut table is a rare ex- 
ample of an early American table 
of the refectory type. It is un- 
usual to find a table of the Pil- 
grim period in such excellent 
condition. The finely turned legs 
rest upon the original under- 
framing. The apron panel is fitted 
with two drawers. 


This table is not only attrac- 
tive for its age and fine appear- 
ance, but it isan extremely prac- 
tical size. It is 30” high, 32’ 
deep, and 71” long. 


On our third and fourth floors 
you will find many other inter- 


esting early American pieces as 
well as beautiful glass, china, tap- 
estries, silver, and furniture gath- 
ered from all parts of the world. 


Our curator, Mr. Joseph, has 
just returned from England and 
the Continent, where he secured 
many authentic and _ delightful 
things. As fast as they come 
through the customs they are 
placed on exhibition. 


We hope that all collectors, 
curators, and all others inter- 
ested in the rare and old will 
come in often to enjoy the pieces 
while they are here. 


Shreve, Crump and Low Company 


Founded in 1800 


Jewelers, Watchmakers, Silver and Goldsmiths 


147 Tremont Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 








